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Originally  produced  at  the  Royal  Olympic  Theatre , 
On  Monday ,  October  19 th,  1857. 


CHARACTERS. 

Frank  Leveson,  a  Young  Ranker 
Binnings,  a  Butler — a  favourite  old  servant 
in  the  family  of  the  Leveson3  s 
John,  his  Son  ...... 

Mr.  Mitford . 

Mrs.  leveson,  a  Widow  Lady,  passionately 
attached  to  her  son  .... 
Flora  Mackenzie,  her  Niece  .... 
Edith  Belfort  .  .  .  ^ 

Visitors  to  the  Ball,  Servants,  &c. 


Mr.  G.  Mining. 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Coney. 

Mrs.  Stirling. 

Miss  Wyndham. 
Miss  S  WA NBO ROUGH - 


The  First  and  Second  Acts  take  place  at  a  Villa  on  the  Thames— and 
the  Third  act  at  Mrs.  Leveson’s  House  in  Northumberland. 


TIME  OF  REPRESENTATION — 1  hour  and  45  minutes. 


COSTUMES. 


Frank  Leveson. — 1st  and  2nd  Acts — Fashionable  drab  morning  coat, 
vest  and  trousers.  3 rd  Act . — Dark  grey  Tweed  suit. 

Binnings. — Suit  of  black. 

John. — White  livery  coat,  black  velvet  breeches  and  vest,  white  stock¬ 
ings,  and  shoes. 

Servants. — The  same. 

Mrs.  Leveson. — Act. — Handsome  grey  silk  dress.  2nd  Act. —  > 
Black  lace  dress,  trimmed  with  flowers.  3rd  Act. — Puce  silk  dress, 
trimmed  with  white. 

Flora. — Act. — Black  and  white  check  silk  dress,  red  plaid  scarf,  and 
brown  hat.  2nd  Act. — White  silk  ball  dress,  and  wreath.  3rd  Act. — 
Handsome  blue  silk  dress,  brown  hat. 

Edith. — l.s£  Act. — Rose-coloured  silk  dress,  white  lace  jacket.  2nd 
Act. — Blue  silk  ball  dress.  3rd  Act. — Amber  silk  dress,  trimmed 
with  pink. 

Guests. — Evening  and  ball  costume. 


(Pocofiv  ' 

igSg"  The  portions  of  the  Comedy  to  which  inverted  commas  (“)  are 
prefixed ,  are  omitted  in  representation. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Morning  Room ,  with  folding  doors  at  hack  lead¬ 
ing  to  Ball  Room.  Doors  to  Mrs.  Leveson  s  room ,  r.  u.  e., 
window,  l.  u.  e.,  opening  on  garden — door  of  entrance ,  L.  1  e., 
another  door ,  r.  1  e. — table,  l.,  ottoman,  c.,  small  table,  R., 
chairs,  fyc. 

Enter  Edith  hurriedly,  c.  d.  from  l.,  stealthily  looking  behind 

her. 

Edith.  He  evidently  saw  me,  and  will  follow  me  in  here. 

(site  at  table,  e. 

Enter  Frank,  from  c.  d.,  following  her. 

Frank,  (coming  dovm,  l.)  Why,  Edith,  what  are  you  run¬ 
ning  away  from  me  for  ?  The  moment  you  saw  me  coming 
towards  you,  you  rose  from  your  seat  under  the  acacias  and 
stole  away  like  a  startled  hare  !  I’m  half  out  of  breath  with 
giving  you  chase. 

Editii.  (r.)  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Leveson,  that  you  should 
ask  the  question.  You,  whose  prudence  is  unparalleled — so 
careful  of  your  mother’s  good  opinion. 

Frank.  Mr.  Leveson !  Dearest  Edith  what  has  offended  you  ? 
Edith.  That  impertinent  prying  fellow,  Binnings,  already 
more  than  half  suspects  us,  and  would  you  have  had  him  sur¬ 
prise  us  in  the  garden,  and  so  have  carried  your  secret  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Leveson  ?  (rises?)  But  why  do  you  persist  in  insulting 
me  with  these  clandestine  attentions  ?  If  you  really  loved  me, 
you  would  never  treat  me  so. 

Frank.  You  know  how  sincerely,-  how  fervently  I  love  you, 
and  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  all  the  opposition  in 
the  world  shall  not  prevent  our  union. 
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Edith.  Your  mother  will  never  consent  to  it — and  without 
her  knowledge  and  approval,  I  must  repeat  to  you,  once  for 
all,  that  as  her  dependant  ward,  I  ought  not  to  listen  to  you 
further — and  I  will  not.  _ 

Frank.  I  know  you  are  right — I  know  Ferttgiit  to  speak  ltoi 

tier^md  a  dozen  times  I  have  been  upon  the  point  of  doing  so, 
)ut  I  mh^aJways  suffered  the  opportimity  to  slip  through  my 
pgers,  premising  myself  to  do  bette^iiext  time,  and  the  next 
lime  it  has  beenSlm  same  thing  alLdver  again. 

Edith,  (r.)  DuHfnl  son — and/rerrible  mother ! 

Frank,  (l.)  TerribJsG  Shara  goodness  itself  to  me  !  From 
ly  earliest  infancy  I  ha^ehad  every  affectionate  indulgence 
that  son  could  have,  and  so  Josmletely  has  she  always  captivated 
Imy  confidence,  that  till  tins  moment  I  never  had  a  secret  from 
[her.  Think  of  all  I  enve  her !  Ndow  many  times  has  she 
helped  me  when  I  shpnldn’t  have  daKd  to  apply  to  a  father ! 
Watched  and  wept  dver  me  in  sickness,  although  her  life  were 
wrapped  up  in  ndne  !  Won  me  from  fiftysTooleries,  without 
upbraiding  me i/with  them.  My  dear  motheS^-she  has  been 
more  like  a  darting  sister  to  me — and  by  Jove !  sfy3  looks  morej 
like  one,  teo !  \  (dome,  now,  ^tciith,  domt  frown  and  look  so 
cross — don’t  be  jealous  if  I  do^jove  her  better  than  anything  else 
in  life — next  to  you,  I  mean,  |»f  course. 

Edith.  Oh,  you  are  quite  right  to  be  cautious  how  you 
bffend  her — how7  you  provoke  her  august  displealure !  But 
cl'ioose  between  us,  or  renounce —  ! 

1  Frank.  Never  !  Hear  me,  Edith — 

Editii.  No !  not  another  word  !  Though  I  am  poor,  I  have 
yet  left  some  little  pride — so  listen  to  me,  Frank,  either  avow 
your  affection  for  me  to  the  world,  or  let  all  end  between  us — 
and  if  this  be  impossible  vdiile  one  roof  covers  us,  I’ll  soon 
find  some  means,  friendless  as  I  am,  to  leave  the  house,  {sits 
at  table ,  r.) 


Frank,  {going  hp  a  little,  and  behind  her  Vhair.)  Edith,  why 
will  you  distrust  me.  so — wdiy  not  a  little  moVe  confidence  ?  I 
almost  doubt  vdiemier  you  really  love  me  on  not !  Now  tell 
me — do  tell  me,  wnat  1  have  to  hope  for  ? — far  it  is  only  the 
certainty  of  your  affection  that  will  nerve  me\to  confront  my 
mother.  Once  assuied  of  that,  I  wrould  seek  li<Y  out  this  very 
morning.  (Edith  mrns  from  him.)  Now,  Edith,  wrhy  turn 
away  ? 

Edith,  {with  an  ahered  manner.)  Do  not  presk  me  to  confess 
what  I  have  too  long  sb  ill-disguised. 


Frank,  (eagerly  ki 
me  happy  !  J  Dearest, 


Listing  her  hand.)  Now,  indee\lT  yon  make 


mu  dearest,  Edith  !  {kneeling  on\  her  r.)  No 

Vjiowcr  on  earth  shall  separate  us — I  swear  it  at  your  feet. 
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(Bindings  is  seen  looking  through  the  window ,  L.  u.  E.,  but 
on  perceiving  that  he  is  observed  by  Edith,  he  draws  back. 
Edith,  (rising.)  Get  up!  get  up  !  Burnings  is  prying  in  at 
the  -window. 

^’Frank.  (r.,  rises.)  No,  no,  be  composed !  He’s  as  blind  as 
a*bat,  and  as  deaf  as  an  adder.  v 

Edith,  (c.)  Only  when  he  doesn’t  want  to  see  and  hear. 
Everything’s  known — I  cannot  stay  to  face  him.  (crossing  to  r.) 
Remember  your  promise — your  mother  is  now  alone  in  her  own 
room.  Exit,  r.  d.  1  e. — Frank  goes  up  towards  door ,  r.  u.  e. 


Enter  Binnings,  demurely ,  l.  d.  1  e, 

Frank,  (coming  down ,  r.)  Well,  sir? 

Bin.  (l.)  Oh,  dear  me,  Mr.  Frank!  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  didn’t  see  you. 

Frank.  Well,  what  do  you  want  here,  sir? 

Bin.  (putting  his  hand  to  his  ear.)  I,  beg  your  pardon,  sir? 

'rank,  (louder  hat  do  you  \\4nt  here,  1  say  ? 

Bin.  Going  my  rounds,  sir — go: 
i  lore — a  kind  o '  habit  of  mine  any 
.econnoitring- 

ardon — which  I  think  I  have  heard 


I 


g  my  rounds!  nothing 
e  the  last  forty  years, 
a  military  term,  I  presume,  sir,  begging  your 

u  make  use  of  lately- 


s  :nce  you  obtair  sd  your  commission  inlthe  Yeomanry.  Recon- 


i  oitering  the  servants,  sir,  in  their  preparations  for  the  ball 


■  U  •  •  X  |  Jl 

ilo-night.  (make  :  a  shew  of  arranging  furniture ,  SfC.) 


J  Frank.  Binn  ings,  I  have  some  reaion  to  believe  that  you 


tibiise  my  mother’s  condescension  and  l^ndness  to  you  as  an  old 
.  jnd  faithful  serv  mt,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  family/  What 
were  you  loiter!  ig  out  there  for,  just  now  ? 


(pointing  to  windoiv ,  L. 

Bin.  (significantly.)  Smelling  the  honeysuckle,  sir,  close  to 
the  open  window.  ,  /*  /> 

Frank.  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  sir,  for  if  once  my'  • 
mother  were  to  suspect,  through  me — you  understand,  through 
me,  that  you  were  taking  advantage  of  the  liberty  she  allows 
you,  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy  in  the  house,  you  might  chance, 
in  spite  of  your  long  service,  to  lose  your  situation. 

Bin.  (puling  his  hand  to  his  ear.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ? 

Frank,  (halloaing  .to  him.)  I  say,  you  old  fool,  that  if  you 
attempt  to  pry  into  my  affairs,  I’ll  get  my  mother  to  turn  you 
ou&of  doors. 

Bin.  Turn  me  out'  of  doors  !  Hi,  hi,  hi !  Turn  John  Bin¬ 
nings,.  out  of  doors  !?  Hi,  hi,  hi !  A  pleasant  joke  !  hi,  hi !  a 
very  pleasant  joke  !.  You’ro  pleased  to-be  merry,  Master  Frank..' 
Hylii!  Tiucft.  4m  oufr-of  the- house  !  What, -rrld" John  Binnings  I- 
And  suppose  my  lady  were  to  take  your  advice — (Frank  sits  c.) 
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how  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  you’d  send  for  me 
back  again  ?  Haven’t  I  watched  over  you  ever  since  you  were 
a  little  mischievous  spoilt  boy  ?  Haven’t  I  always  found  out 
your  secrets  for  you?  intercepted  letters  it  was  better  you 
shouldn’t  receive? 

Frank,  YeggermfutniQ  ymi"! 

Bin.  Haven’t  I  always  stood  between  you  and  your  mother’s 
indulgence  ?  Haven’t  I — 

Frank.  There,  that  will  do.  (rises.)  Where’s  my  mother  ? 

Bin.  In  her  own  room.  She  has  been  inquiring  for  you  all 
the  morning.  What,  haven’t  you  seen  her  yet,  Mr.  Frank  ? 
(significantly.)  You,  who  used  to  be  so  attentive,  so  affectionate, 
so  devoted — 

Frank.  Well,  sir,  I  am  going  to  her !  Don’t  you  see  that  I 
am  going  ?  (going  up ,  c.,  he  lingers.)  But  perhaps  she’s  engaged. 

“  Bin.  Engaged-! — She-hao  few  ongagomonto  in  wliiclryon 

'-■Lijrp  nnf  in  cmvnn  -rrrpy  ftorwinynntJ  - -gyPr-iTy  pp]p.‘VP  sltO  thlR-h.fr 

-you -all  day,  and  dreams  of  you  all-night — If  .she  wonld- 

“  take  my.  advice-  &lnr  u"Ouldn?t  think  of-you  quito  so  of  tea. 

“  aatldlo  for  the  liorscr’ —  '  "  '•* 

“  Frank.  u,A  hvidlp  for  the  asp  ”  Yon^are-qnito  sure  sheds 
^loao  ?  -  (he  4t>  abiut.  reluctantly  to  god)  ” 

Bin.  She  was  closetted  with  her  lawyer  just  now,  but  I  dare¬ 
say  he  is  gone  by  this  time. 

Frank,  (returning.)  Why  the  deuce  didn’t  you  tell  me  that 
before  ?  Of  course  I  can’t  intrude  upon  her  while  she’s  engaged 
on  business — “  it  wotdd  be  indelicate  in  themxtrorpp  ^^Li/Lc 
^  the  woulfl  "be- puro  to  think- that- 1  wanted  to  pr-y  into.  her 
ti-privatc  ittiwwir” 

Bin.  You  had  better  ‘  ‘  aktr-up  yoxir-iaisd-to-’’  go,  sir,  and 
perhaps  you  may  happen  to  hear  of  something  to  your  advan¬ 
tage. 

Frank,  (coming  down ,  l.)  Hear  of  something  to  my  advan¬ 
tage  ?  What’s  hid  in  that,  now  ? 

Bin.  Do  you  remember  Long  Rattan  Manor  ? 

Frank.  Long  Rattan?  What,  that  I  had  a  week’s  shooting 
over  last  season  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  “  One  of  the  fines t-manors 

“  in  FhigLrirl  r-fifUwt  kumlrprl  ;uM-pq  highly  prosp.rvAil  ”  It  was 

only  the  other  day  I  was  saying  how  I  should  like  to  rent  it. 

Bin.  Well,  then,  you  have  your  wish,  for  your  mother  has 
taken  it  for  you  on  a  lease,  at  a  rent  of  a  hundred  a  year. 

Frank.  Nonsense  !  You  don’t  mean  it ! — but  it’s  just  like 
her !  Always  contriving  some  new  surprise  for  me  ! 

Bin.  Ah,  it’s  extraordinary  !  In  everything  else — in  every¬ 
thing  but  what  relates  to  her  son  my  excellent  mistress  is  the 
most  reasonable,  the  most  sensible  lady  in  the  world,  but  you, 
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sir,  have  the  misfortune  to  be  her  only  weak  point.  I  have 
frequently  presumed  to  tell  her  so,  but  it’s  not  of  the  smallest 
use.  Infatuation !  infatuation  !  Now  there’s  my  boy,  Jack — 
a  good  lad,  too — a  very  good  lad,  thanks  to  my  careful  bringing- 
up.  I  never  spoilt  him  when  a  child,  nor  threw  temptation  in 
the  way  of  his  youth.  No,  I  always  found  fault  with  him  for 
what  he  did  do  and  what  he  didn't  do,  always  kept  him  in  a 
state  d^^rror,  so  that  he  would  tremble  at  committing  a  folly ; 
and  as  for  money,  it  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  man — the  worst  thing  in  the  world  !  I  have 
always  made  a  point  of  never  allowing  him  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  ever  since  he  was  a  charity  boy. 

Frank.  Well,  that’s  a  very  liberal  arrangement  on  your 
part,  and  Jack  fully  appreciates  it,  no  doubt. 

“  BxN^-Don’t  mistake  me  ■■■■  it  isn’t  so  much  that  I-ean;t  afford 
-from  the  focu»  of.  making -tho-dog  ungrateful. — Besides 
u  what  would  be  -the  go«d,  if  X  were  to  give  him  a  ■■shilling-  a 

lip  wnnlrl  ~hn  rn  tin  -npnml  i UV-  But  here  COllieS  yOUT 

mother. 

‘  u  FlfANK'.  fseeming  uneasy .)  My  mother!  No,  sure  you  ttro~ 
‘  ‘  mietakan  she-  seldom  eotites  down  so  soon  as  this . 

“  Bin.  No,  I’d  cwear  to  heiHfaotetep  among  a  thoueandy-eo 
^-oan  spare  yeurscif  «Iu>4roubio  of- going  to  hciV’ 

Frank,  {suddenly  looking  at  his  watch.)  Egad  !  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  it !  An  appointment  on  business,  too — I  shall  be  too 
late,  {going.) 

Bin.  {trying  to  detain  him.)  Oh,  sir,  surely  you  won’t  go 
without  thanking  your  mother  ? 

Frank.  No,  I  must  take  another  opportunity.  I  shan’t  be 
long. 

Bin.  (still  trying  to  detain  him.)  But  what  will  your  mother 
think  of  you  ?  Can’t  I  go  for  you  ? 

Frank.  No,  impossible !  It’s  an  engagement  of  the  utmost 
importance ! 

Bin.  (still  detaining  him.)  Oh,  no  !  What  about  ?  Who 
with  ? 

Frank,  (breaking  away  from  him.)  With — with  young 
Puddlemud,  at  the  Lock  House,  about  a  new  ground  bait  for 
gudgeon.  Exit,  l.  d.  1  e. 

Bin.  An  appointment  of  the  utmost  importance  about  a  new 
ground  bait  for  gudgeon !  There’s  a  young  good  for  naught ! 
A  hundred  a  year  has  just  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he 
hasn’t  the  grace  to  stay  and  thank  his  mother  for  it !  This 
comes  of  over  indulgence  !  Well,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me 
that  my  Jack  will  never  come  to  this,  from  the  same  cause. 

I  have  been  too  aMaows  ■and-affeotjenato  a  father  to  ■■ 
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I  took  can  uot  bu  oparo  tho-»od  !  but  I-novor 
H  suffered  anybody-to  lay  it  on  but  mynehrand  then-rl"  d^lay 
“44  on  and  yot  i£  I  .wore  -fool-enough  to  malic* -hi m  a  proBon-t-Jr 

■  ‘lib  re  ,sny  ho  would  Boon  bo  cuntliankfeec  and  badly  hsh-avrd  w» 
“.ao-yswng  Ma&ta1  Fmi4 — It-we^ld  really-hs  almont  vrorth 
to  put  it  to  the  proof.  Shall  I-try-it-? — Shn-M-  1? — No,  f~ 

‘ ‘-W-OnT.  T^p  Aypniiiri  »4^.U..n,nn.l'  int,Q.w.>fvtnvgrairrMilf1  lift  flau- 


U 


gerons,  (buUeitm*  -  np-jrb  hrmoUsQ  pool icf.)  and  might-  b»  toe 
“.gruat  a  trial  for  my,  pew 


Enter  John,  l.,  at  first  w  ith  a  jaunty  air ,  hut  on  seeing  his  father , 
he  seems  constrained ,  and  ill  at  ease. 

Bin.  ( aside ,  mechanically  putting  his  hand  upon  his  pocket  on 
seeing  his  son ,  and  shrinking  a  few  paces  away  from  him. )  I- 
hope-ha  didn’t  heao me.  (aloud.)  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

John.  I  am  going  to  tell  my  mistress,  father,  that  the  con¬ 
fectioner  has  sent  the  things. 

Bin.  Tell  the  man  to  wait. 

John.  He  has  been  gone  some  time. 

Bin.  There  now  !  That’s  just  like  you  !  Didn’t  I  tell  you 
to  be  sure  and  not  let  the  man  go  till  I  had  seen  that  the  things 
were  all  right. 

John.  Well,  father,  but  I  thought — 

Bin.  You  thought,  sir  !  You  presumed  to  think ! 

John,  (frightened .)  I’ll  run  and  overtake  him  ? 

Bin.  (authoritatively.)  You’ll  do  no  such  thing !  Stay  where 
you  are.  Another  thing,  sir,  I  have  to  say  to  you.  You  went 
out  yesterday  for  your  holiday,  and  left  half  a  dozen  dirty  table 
forks  wrapped  up  in  a  dinner  napkin  on  the  pantry  dresser. 
You  thought  I  shouldn’t  see  them.  At  race  time,  too,  with 
trampers  about  the  lanes  all  day.  Haven’t  I  told  you  over  and 
over  again  never,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  leave  the  plate 
loose  about  the  pantry  dresser  ? 

John,  (sheepishly.)  Nor  more  I  did.  One  of  the  women  put 
them  there  after  I  went  out. 

Bin.  (browheating  him.)  Ah,  sir — you  venture  to  tell  me  a 
lie! 

John,  (less  timidly.)  No,  father,  I  never  told  you  a  lie  yet. 
(aside.)  And  when  I  do,  it  will  be  all  your  own  fault. 

Bin.  Well,  sir,  why  don’t  you  run  after  the  confectioner  ? 

John,  (surprised.)  Why,  you  said  just  now  I  wasn’t  to  go. 

Bin.  Run,  sir,  I  say  !  Run  !  (John  is  about  to  run  off.) 

Bin.  Jack!  Jack!  Come  back!  (thinking.)  Let  me  see, 
what  was  I  going  to  say?  (after  a  pause.)  What  was  I  going 
to  say,  Jack  ? 
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(John  bewildered ,  looks  stupid  and  seems  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  find  out. 

Bin.  Well,  sir,  wliat  are  yon  staring  at?  Why  the  devil 
don’t  you  run  after  the  confectioner  ?  Run,  sir,  I  say  !  Run ! 

Exit  John,  running ,  l. 

Bin.  That  boy  will  never  have  the  talents  of  his  father,  if  he 
lives  to  be  a  hundred,  and  yet  the  pains  I’ve  taken  to  form 
him.  ( lowering  his  tone.)  My  mistress. 

Enter  Mrs.  Leveson,  A  w 

Mrs.  L.  ^-What,  all  here,”  Binnings?  where’s  my 

son — I  haven’t  seen  him  all  the  morning.  ( crosses  at  back  to  l. 

Bin.  (r.)  He’s  very  busy,  ma’atn — -much  too  busy  to  attend 
to  you  ; — wonderfully  full  of  business.  If  it  goes  on  at  this 
rate,  he’ll  be  a  credit  to  the  house.  Leveson  and  Company  will 
not  have  had  his  fellow  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

Mrs.  L.  Come,  now,  what’s  the  matter  ?  who  has  put  you 
out  ?  Mr.  Frank  has  been  teasing  you  again,  I  suppose — eh, 
Binnings  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  mustn’t  sulk  !  it’s  all  in  good 
humour,  you  know — all  in  good  humour.  Go  find  him — I 
want  to  speak  to  him. 

Bin.  Go  find  him?  “  Tho  lopd  preeorvo- me-l  Why>  if- 1 -had 
p'lir  nf  hign  4nntoftd  -ef-ono,  and  were-4wcnty  ycarg 
t4.»ld4fti>touid'  of  oix-fry  it  would  bo-  mope- miidneaa  to -attempt  ifr.” 

He’s  gone  out  on  business — business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Mrs.  L.  Business  of  the  utmost  importance,  eh?  Dear 
Frank  !  Well,  but  will  you  be  pleased  to  inform  me  what 
this  tremendous  business  is  all  about  ? 

Bin.  About  a  new  ground  bait  for  gudgeon. 

Mrs.  L.  I  thought  so !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  new  ground  bait  for 
gudgeon  !  What,  he’s  gone  down  to  the  river,  then  ?  ( bursts  out 
laughing  at  him.)  Oh,  Binnings,  that  grave  face  of  yours  ; 
what  with  your  solemn  profundity — and  poor  Frank’s  business 
habits — ha,  ha,  ha !  you’ll  be  the  death  of  me,  between  you, 
one  of  these  days,  I  know  you  will ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
business — his  business — pleasure’s  the  best  business  he  could 
have  at  his  age — u  I  uhwrid-bo  very  corny  to  coo  him  otherwise — 
‘Lpqin  tithl  noinrew  oomo  quito  Boon  enough. 

"\  Bit  T  trust;  m tv’ run,-  ymi  Trill  noTor have  nonunion  to 

ropun-t  of4hi»'-o]ioeea*vo  iadulgoneo. 

Mrs.  L.^  And  m  n  you  don’t  approve  of  my  system;  but 
would  have  had  me  train  my  child  as  they  do  young  fruit  trees 
on  a  wall,  all  tortured  out  of  free  and  natural  growth — there’s 
no  parental  care  with  you,  without  severity.  Look  at  your  own 
son,  whom  you  boast  as  such  a  pattern  of  dutiful  obedience — 
I’ve  seen  the  boy  start  at  the  sound  of  your  voice,  and  you  are 
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pleased  at  it.  Why,  this  would  break  my  heart.  Now,  my 
dear  Frank  is  friend — companion  to  me,  quite  as  much  as  son, 
and  so  am  I  to  him,  although  I  am  his  mother.  lie’s  friend, 
companion,  son,  and  brother,  all  in  one.  u  For  eighteen  years, 
"Sunoe  bio  poor  father  diod^  lie’s  all— Pvo  had  to  fevo  for,  and 
^I’ve  awer  wished  for  merer*’  But  you’re  a  man,  and  cannot 
understand  all  this. 

Bin.  No,  ma’am,  I  confess  that  I  cannot.  Surely  our 
children  should  look  up  to  us — respect  us.  I  say,  respect  us. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  my  poor  faithful  old  friend,  but  did  it  never 
occur  to  you  that — better  still — they  should  also  love  us. 

Bin.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  with  my  mistress,  '  t«nd 
u  only  hopo  tho  so  aloe-may  never  Ml  from  hor  oye^”  but  if  she 
knew  all  that  I  know,  of  her  friend  and  companion,  son  and 
brother — 

Mrs.  L.  Well,  Binnings,  what  do  you  know?  (rises.)  Take 
care  how  you  speak  evil  of  your  young  master  behind  his  back. 
Remember,  there  are  some  liberties  which  I  do  not  permit  you. 

(crosses  n. 

“IiTr  fdi  imnnr,  I  nhnnbl  vpry-anwy.-.  nvill  Hr*rr--n-tir- 

•i-LAa-rt,  t  yon  will  il.  qniln-m.  fanthov-itt  hift 


JU  -Well,  rnme-to  tho  pointr” 

Bin.  You  are  aware,  my  lady — you  are  aware  that  among 
his  other  good  qualities,  Mr.  Frank  is  rather — upon  the  whole — 
a  little  given  to  the  tender  passion. 

Mrs.  Lf  What  again !  that  everlasting  story  of  the  young 
Irish  widow  ? 

Bin.  Excuse  me —  .  ...  - 

Mrs.  L.  Wcl-1  thon^-you  ■  aro  going  to  indulge  mo  with 


^another'  homily-about  his  desperate-flirtation  with  -Fanny 

Lambert  or  Jfitty-Haygravo,  oi»  the  daughter  of  old-  Stocke^- 
ttrOTTi  noigliboup-on  tho  other-tide -of  tho  watop  tliore-  I  roally- 
u-am  quite  oiok  of  the  EiibjooL”  Poor  fellow;  he’s  always 
tumbling  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  somebody  or  other,  I 
know — very  natural  too,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition  ;  “trad  whan  4m  gate  .jiltodyoi  diango&Jiku. 
t(«mindywhioh  line  hnppenfirhfinm»'iion  times  already. 

^■he-wmes  to  me  fofreoncolation  -and  oupporti  The  giddy  young 
u  tevor  Mio  cpogtB-'Mko  tho  butterfly,  from-bowor  t-e-flowerd* 

It  can’t  be  helped,  Binnings — he’ll  settle’  some  day,  no  doubt — 
before  long,  I  hope,  • 

Bin.  But  if  his  choice  should  happen  to  Ml  where  you’d  bo 
sorry  to  see  it  ?  .  .  . . . . 

Mrs,  L.  All  I  could  then  do  would  be  to  trusts  to  his  .own 
good  sense,  and  to  his  habitual  respect  for  my  opinion  and 
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advice,  which,  when  kindly  and  gently  given,  he  seldom  fails, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  listened  to. 

Bin.  (l.)  But  if  he  should  be  blind  to  all  advice  and  deaf  to 
all  entreaty  ? 

“Mrs.  L.  -I— would  no-kmger  oppose^  but  with  a  doting 
M  mothop’o  quiofe-^nvontioa,  would  yaoli  my  bminyto  save  him, 

“4n  opito-ef  all  hie  wiltulneag:  But  yon  oroalidiko  a  raven  this- 
“•-morning. — Whitt  io-the  moaning  of  -nil  tbi»? — If  I  were  not 

“■witiofiud  of  yuuff  g^ocbiatantion,  I  should  bo  ronlly- quite  angry 


with  ynn,  anil  yat,  not  that  ekhcr,  aftor  all  your  faithful" 
“  eo-mdce  and  devotion  to  us  all,  (oho  nmis-hrr  hmitramt  smili’i.) 
“  Xon  mustn’t  suppose  that-1  am  out -of  tompop  witlryeu.” 
-^■■Bi-Ni  Ah;  iny  l.u.ly  ,  you  are  too  good  to  me — too  oemlocoond— 


u. 


4ng !  i  wuo  born  cmd  bred  in  tho  family t  and-t-havo  no  hope, a. 


‘i. 


mi  muhition.  imeoimootod  with  the  .honour-and  prosperity  of 

fir.r.  r>f  I  T  wmik  p»T.f  nil  L 

|p  Ofmra  ym  n^rl  +V»n  ‘ 

t  lsnf-tho  banking  hewwo  1  would,  in  flood;  my  lady:-33 - — 

Mrs.  L.  (r.)  But,  tell  me,  Binnings,  what  particular  grounds 
you  have  for  these  suspicions,  or  are  they  mere  suspicions?  I 
am  afraid  there  is  some  little  truth  in  what  you  hint  at — some 
small  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I  am  not  at  times,  I 
confess,  without  vague  anxieties  on  this  account.  I  am  afraid 
Frank  is  a  little  wavering  and  fickle.  I  wish  he  would  marry 
— I  wish  I  could  see  him  really  fix  his  affections  upon  some 

V deserving  object ;  but  then  she  must  be  nearly  all  perfection  to 
be  worthy  of  him,  and  do  you  know,  Binnings — but  mind  !  you 
mustn’t  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  him-d-I  needn’t  travel  out  of 
my  own  family  to  meet  with  everything  I  could  desire  for  him 
in  a  wife. 

Bin.  Your  neice,  Miss  Flora,  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow. 

‘ UVIrs.  f «.  Why ,  how  on  earth  did-you  know  w-ho  I  meant-?  ” 
“-rtvt  Ynn  feggetj  twe  dnyn-in  thfr-houae-whde 

“  you  wcrcrm  a  visit  there  in  tho  autumn^’ 

“  Mr \ii  L,  And-  dope  it  therefore  follow- that  you  should  hav-» 

“  ovorhcard  all  that  passed  "between  mo  and-uny  brother-in- 


^  Bin.— You  wore  pleased  just  now,  ma’am,  to  acknowledge 

“  my  oMrcmc  deTgtion  to  the  family.” 

“  Mno.  L.  'Well,  ■fehcarit^o  no  nowc  to  jmu  to-be  told  that  this- 


“  unioi>rwhoe-4buy  woro  t*hh  ohilflron  together,  wan  a  favourite- 
^project  with  «s-nll  half  jest  half  earnest — m  to  my  gist  or, 


41  t 


jt-anw.-n  perfect,  mania-with  hom-i  Boor  Mar-y  1  oho  didn’t  live 

u-jo.see.bL‘T  fffj.h  aooompliahed?*’ 

“  Bm  Pmt  Mr  Frink,  yntr  'WiyJ  lrnmrn  nothing  inf  nil  thin  ” 
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Mrs.  L.  ‘'’-Of  oourac  not1!  ^  Match-making  would  never 
succeed  with  Frank ;  besides,  her  father  residing  constantly  in 
Scotland  ever  since  his  wife’s  death,  when  Flora  was  quite  a 
child,  made  me  think  little  more  about  it  till  I  was  sent  for  by 
my  brother-in-law  to  place  her  for  finishing  masters  at  school 
here  in  town.  Dear  Florry !  she’s  a  sweet  engaging  young 
creature — a  perfeefc-angel  of  unaffected  amiability  ancL-gaod 
temper — ‘ Sjuch  affootionato  diopookien — oo  muck  froshnose- 
“  and  ovciilou  oPipii'ihj.”  Ah  !  if  Frank  would  but  see  with 
his  mother’s  eyes,  he’d  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight ;  but 
then  sons  never  do  see  with  their  mother’s  eyes. 

Bin.  ooldomj  indeed,  I  believer-’  Nor  their  father  s 

either. 

Mrs.  L.  “However,  determined- to  lime  him;  if  I  pan.’' 

I  have  purposely  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  her  being  in  town, 
in  order  that  she  might  make  her  own  impression  at  their  first 
meeting,  and  be  seen  by  him  to  the  best  advantage — indeed,  it 
is  with  that  express  object  that  I  give  this  ball  to-night. 

■3§ed  as  Aiucli  1  She  was  on  \  visit  when  JL\was~af 
but  I  remember  her  chiefly  from  a  habit  sXe  had 
skippingn'ope  in  the  drawing-\oom,  and  bringing 
Dresde\  china.  (Mrs.  Levkson  crosses  h  l. 

)  1  \  \ 
1-dtuKj  alm&pt  veu-turo  any  »um  tln>t  her  youth,  4a1 
WftHtv  will  Take  him  prison  or-at  onke»” _ \ 

)  I  am  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  on  your  expec¬ 

tations,  ma’am,  but  I’m  afraid  the  young  gentleman  has  views 
of  his  own  nearer  home. 

Mrs.  L.  Views  of  his  own  nearer  home  ?  I  don’t  understand 
you.  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Bin.  I  mean,  ma’am,  that  not  half  an  hour  ago,  on  entering 
this  room — quite  accidently — where  we  now  stand,  I  saw  your 
son  in  close  conversation  with  Miss  Edith ! 

Mrs.  L.  Astounding  discovery  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Did  you  never 
see  him  (mocking  him.')  in  close  conversation  with  her  before? 

Bin.  No,  ma’am,  not  upon  his  knees.  However,  I  am  near¬ 
sighted,  and  might  have  been  deceived,  and  I’m  deaf,  too,  and 
yet  I  thought  I  heard  a —  (he  kisses  the  back  of  his  hand.)  or 
something  very  like  it. 

Mrs.  L.  You  nay  yon-0  saw-tkis?  “You’re  cui>o-of  it?-” 
Pooh — Pooh !  ridiculous!  “  You -know  yott  are -naturally  oum 
“  picioiiBr^  A  girl  considerably  older-than  liimsrdfi  “  wlium  i~ 
tHook  into  my-houoo  bcoauee-nono  of  her  fine  relatione  would 

“-offer  hor  tv  koine  ■■-almost  iu-  charity !  ”  So  different  in  dis¬ 
position  !  It  is  out  of  the  question !  Most  improbable  ! 

Bin.  Improbabilities  often  come  to  pass. 
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Mrs.  L.  (appearing  for  a  moment  to  reflect.}  And  yet,  ( crosses 
to  r.)  It  seems  to  flash  upon  me  all  at  once  !  Why  has  she 
discouraged  every  advance  that  has  been  made  to  her  ?  She 
might  have  married  more  than  once.  I  thought  it  pride  of 
birth. 

Bin.  (l.)  Ay,  her  pride !  See  how  she  speaks  to  those  who  are 
beneath  her !  She  treats  me  like  a  dog !  Sends  me  on  twenty 
errands  in  a  week  which  never  give  her  satisfaction,  and  then 
at  Christinas  she  hands  me  a  florin  as  though  she  were  a  duchess 
with  her  grand  airs,  and  her  ancient  family  ! 

Mrs.  L.  Remember,  Binnings,  you  are  speaking  of  a  lady. 
I  would  rather  that  you  wouldn’t  talk  to  me  any  further  on 
this  subject  You  can  go,  now — the  servants  will  be  wanting 
you  in  the  drawing  room. 

Bin.  Are  all  the  wax  lights  given  out,  ma’am  ? 

u  Mrs.  L.  I  believe  so^fr-nut  you  can  get  them  from  the 
u  houookccpcr.” 

Bin.  (aside.)  She’s  all  wrong,  wrong — severity — control — 
parental  authority  ! — that’s  the  way — that’s  the  way. 

,  Exit  Binnings,  r.  c. 

Mrs.  L.  (after  a  pause,  rises.)  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself 
that  I  have  lately  fancied  him  somewhat  changed  towards  me 
— only  in  manners — but  his  thoughts  seem  occupied  when 
we’re  alone  together.  Still  it  may  not  be  that !  Binnings  is 
always  prying  into  something — I’ll  think  no  more  about  ;it. 
Stay,  here’s  some  one  coming  !  .  • 

Enter  Flora  l.  1  e. 

Ah,  Flora ! 

Flora,  (running  to  Leveson,  and  kissing  her.)  Oh  you  dear 
kind  Auntie  to  send  for  me  to  come  and  see  you  !  I  was  ready 
to  jump  out  of  my  skin  when  Mrs  Buckram  gave  me  your  note. 
For  a  whole  day,  too — not  to  go  back  till  to-morrow  !  How 
kind  and  good  you  are  to  me. 

Mrs.  L.  (r.)  And  so,  Florry,  you  are  glad  to  come  and  see 
your  aunt,  are  you  ? 

Flora,  (l.)  I  should  rather  think  I  am,  indeed  !  I  only  wish 
you’d  let  me  come  and  live  with  you  altogether  ;  I  am  sure  I 
should  get  on  with  my  studies  as  well  again.  It’s  time  for  me 
to  have  done  with  study  now.  Do  you  know, aunt,  I’m  eighteen 
next  week  ? 

Mrs.  L  Why,  who  has  put  this  into  your  head?  Let  you 
live  with  me,  indeed  ! 

(Mrs.  Leveson  sits  on  ottoman ,  l.,  Flora  on  stool ,  l.  c. 

Flora.  Yes,  do  let  me — now  do !  At  midsummer  I  shall 
have  to  go  home.  It  is  so  very  dull  at  Glasgow.  I  have  no 

sisters  to  be  with,  and  pa’s  always  out  somewhere  or  other  ,  and 

/ 
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then,  too,  I  have  no  young  girls  to  be  companions  for  me, 
excepting  Emily. 

Mrs.  L.  Who’s  Emily,  my  dear? 

Flora.  Emily  is  my  waiting  maid. 

Mrs.  L.  And  your  only  companion  ?  (aside.)  Poor  girl ! 
Flora.  And  what  do  you  think — she’s  going  to  be  married 
to  her  cousin  some  day.  Isn’t  that  funny,  aunt  ?  only  think  of 
being  married  to  one’s  cousin —  J  say  one’s  cousin. 

Mrs.  L.  What  is  it  you  mean? 

Flora.  Ah,  you  needn’t  think  to  deceive  me  !  I  know  all 
about  it ! 

Mrs.  L.  Know  all  about  what  ?  (aside.)  Surely  my  brother 
can’t  have  told  her. 

Flora.  Shall  I  whisper  it  ?  But,  you  must  promise  not  to 
be  angry.  You  and  papa  want  to  marry  me  to  cousin  Frank. 

Mrs.  L.  Flora,  tell  me  directly — I’m  not  angry  with  you, 
(aside.)  What  madness !  (aloud.)  but  tell  me,  were  you  told  so 
by  your  papa  ? 

WOyir-fo  Flora.  No,  pa  didn’t  tell  me,  but  if  he  didn’t,  somebody 
yP  else  did.  Why  it’s  known  all  over  the  house  at  Glasgow,  from 

^  the  housekeeper  .down  to  the  kitchen  maid.  But  you  needn’t 

be  frightened.  I  haven’t  mentioned  a  word  of  it  to  anybody, 
>  /  and  1  don’t  mean,  if  you  don’t  wish  it — not  even  to  Frank 
himself. 

Mrs.  L.  My  poor,  dear,  motherless  girl !  Left  to  the  care  of 
menials  and  servants,  (kissing  her ,  and  stroking  her  hair.) 

Flora.  Ah,  yes ;  there  are  plenty  of  servants  there,  and 
very  little  else.  Now,  aunt,  do  let  me  come  and  live  with 
you ;  it  would  be  so  delightful — and  I  am  sure  we  should 
all  be  so  happy  together.  I’d  work  as  hard  again  at  rgy  French, 
and  Italian,  and  music,  and  all  that — I  would,  indeed ;  besides, 
you  and  my  cousin  would  help  me,  so  shat  I  should  soon  knock 
them  over  ;  and  as  to  my  drawing,  I  should  be  doing  nothing 
else  all  day,  I  am  so  fond  of  it.  See  here,  I’ve  brought  you  a 
little  specimen  of  what  I  can  do.  My  own  likeness,  in  miniature. 

(she  takes  a  miniature  from  her  pocket. 
Mrs.  L.  (quickly.)  Ah1 !  lumrymi  ?  (takes  the  miniature.)  It 
is  really  very  prettily  done,  and  extremely  like,  too.  Ymi  rpnKt. 

-give  it-tojaao  for  a-  lioopoake. _ _ _ _ 

Flora.  YThere,  now7"!  I  meant  it  for  a  surprise  for  you,  and 
intended  to  leave  it  behind  me,  on  your  dressing  table.  But 
that’s  just  like  me — I  never  can  keep  a  secret.  (archly.}  u’vft 
been  painting  another  -portrait,- which  you’d  like  betterthan 
that,  but  I  didn’t  like  to  bring  it  with  me. 

Mrs.  L.  And  whose  may  that  be? 

Flora.  Cousin  Frank’s.  A  portrait  from  memory. 
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Mrs.  L.  Nonsense !  How  can  you  remember  your  cousin 
sufficiently  for  that,  when  you  haven’t  seen  him  since  you  Avere 
a  child  ? 

Flora.  Yes  I  have.  I  saw  him  last  week. 

Mrs.  L.  Saw  Frank  last  week  !  Where? 

Flora.  Oh,  it  happened  so  funnily.  As  I  Avas  walking  out 
with  Mrs.  Buckram,  two  youngjofficers  passed  us,  on  horseback, 
and .  while  I  was  looking  at  their  gay  uniforms,  and  their 
beautiful  horses,  I  heard  one  of  them  call  the  other  by 
name,  “  Leveson,”  and  that,  of  course,  made  me  look  at 
him  more  closely,  and  immediately  his  features  called  to 
mind  my  Cousin  Frank.  If  I  had  dared,  I  Avould  have  called 
out  to  him. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  I  remember,  noAv  you  mention  it,  the  Yeomanry 
were  out  last  week,  for  a  field  day,  and  Frank  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  corps. 

Flora.  And,  do  you  knoAV,  aunt,  Emily  heard  of  it  from 
Mrs.  Buckram,  I  suppose,  and  has  so  teased  me  ever  since, 
she  has  done  nothing  but  worry  me  with  everlasting  ques¬ 
tions  about  my  handsome  cousin,  as  she  calls  him.  Emily 
says  she’s  determined  to  get  it  out  of  me.  Think  ImAwT-shonld— • 
harverbmi  Luunenled  iLsh^e-^had  knyrn  all  about — you  know- 

*4*^  }%  ictJ $??£ 

Mrs.  L.  (laughing.)  You  wild,  mefry  thing !  you  make  me 
laugh,  in  spite  of  myself,  (aside.)  This  is  a  lucky  accident,  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  turn  it  to  account,  (aloud.)  Yes,  dear, 
you  were  quite  right  not  to  encourage  Emily  in  her  silly  talk ; 
you  are  too  old  to  make  a  companion  of  your  lady’s  maid. 

Flora.  Oh,  no,  I  didn’t  talk  about  it — not  a  word ;  but, 
like  the  parrot,  you  know,  aunt,  I  thought  the  more.  What 
fun  it  will  be  to  tell  Frank  how  I  spied  him  out,  though  he 
didn’t  see  me.  But  mind,  though,  aunt,  don’t  you  tell  him 
what  I’ve  been  saying  about  Emily — now  don’t !  There,  noAv, 
you’re  laughing,  (both  rise.)  I  know  you  Avill. 

Mrs.  L.  No,  no,  I  won’t  mention  a  syllable  ;  I’ll  leave  all 
that  to  you — you’ll  have  plenty  of  opportunity  during  your  first 
quadrille  with  him  to-night. 

Flora.  My  first  quadrille !  Good  gracious  !  What  is  there 
to  be  a  dance,  then  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  and  given  especially  on  your  account. 

Flora.  For  me  !  Oh,  you  dear,  charming  aunt ! 

Mrs.  L.  That  is  mg  little  surprise. 

F i, ORAzrlzt'f;~i null  i  il ' — how  very  -kind.  —  ^  Bat  iAvioh  lhad- 
tSnw>Avn  of -it  before,  because,  you  soo,  I  have 'nothing  Avith  «e- 

^Hjut-this  school  dre?? - Ltian’t  formyoolf  so  much  that  I  care* 

**  either;  only  the  first  time  I  aanHFfank,  -he- was  dressed-  out  so 
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u  smartly,  all  irrhis  gay  uniform^  and  Lshouldn^fr-hkc  hm*  te  -gee 
U-J&e: — But,~nuv<dr~miiid— -after  all,  what)  deoo  it  oignify  ? 

u  danoc  juot  aa  wclldn  a  coloured  nraolin  oo  a  white  erne,  and- 
c<  porhapo  you’ll  lend  me  a  saslr? 

Mrs.  L.  ^(shaking-her  ty.  the  hmttf~wrd  looking  at  her  affec- 
u  tionately.)  Whnt,  Tin  mnrQ  ^oquefry  thfr**-  ?  ”  Yoa’llfinda 
ball  dress,  Florry,  laid  out  all  ready  for  you  in  your  own  room. 
Is  that  another  surprise  ?  •  • 

Flora.  Why,  it’s  like  a  dream,  or  a  story  in  a  book.  Oh, 
how  am  I  to  thank  you  ?  ( embracing  Mrs.  Leveson.)  A  ball 
dress  all  ready  for  me  !  What,  and  a  wreath  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  and  a  wreath.  Everything  has  been  cared  for 
to  set  off  my  pretty  Florry  to  the  best  advantage. 

Flora.  Feel  how  my  heart  beats !  Oh,  it  does  make  me  so 
happy  to  hear  you  talk  to  me  like  this  !  .Eut  tell  me  about  my 
dress — can’t  I  see  it  ?  Can’t  I  try  it  on  ?*  • 

Mrs.  L.  Yes  ;  ring  the  bell,  and  they  shall  show  you  to  your 
room. 

Flora.  ( rings  the  hell ,  and  then  runs  to  Mrs.  Leveson,  and 
embraces  her.)  My  dear,  dear  aunt ! 

Mrs.  Lv  My-swoet-child^'youUl  smother  There,  dearest, 
that  will  do — no  more  thanks. 

Flora.  Why,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  kiss  the  whole  world ! 

Enter  Binnings,  c.  and  down  r. 

( crosses ,  r.  c.)  Binnings  and  all,  as  I  did  when  a  child. 

Bin.  (r. — aside.)  ’Od  drat  the  girl !  Why  don’t  she  do  it, 
then?  WhaVn  jtfre  ,good  of  talking  about  it.  (aloud.)-db&c+ 

tniss^-how  can  you-  go  on  like  that  before  your  -aunk? _ You 

rnnko  inr  hlirdr 

Mrs.  L.  (l.  c. — to  Binnings.)  Tell  my  maid  to  show  Misp 
Flora  to  her  room. 

Bin.  Yes,  ma’am.  Step  this  way,  miss. 

Flora.  Do  you  recollect,  Binnings,  how  you  ran  after  me 
all  round  the  grounds,  when  I  broke  the  big  china  jar,  till  you 
were*, quite.  out  of  Jyeath  ? 

Bin.  Ah,  you  was  a  shocking  little  pickle. 

Flora.  .And -how  you  trod  on  my  hoop  and  fell  head  fore¬ 
most  into  a  gooseb@r^yd?ugh  ?  Ha,  La,  ha  4  buk-where-is  thi» 
girl?  I  want  to  see  my  things.  .w,  She  runs  out ,  r.  d.  1  e. 

Bin.  (following  her.)  Mind  the  head  of  the  stairs !  Mind _ 

you’ll  fall  over !  Exit ,  r.  d.  1  e. 

Mrs.  L.  ( looking  after  her.)  Happy,  natural,  affectionate 
creature !  What  could  Frank  wish  or  ask  for  more?  (she  walks 
towards  tlte  window,  l. isr.£rqas4Ug  the J  awn  _  (Ft?  ^  ^ 
is  seen  crossing  the  lawn.)  He  takes  the  patl\tha±. leads  into^th**- 
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house.  ( hiding  herself  behind  the  curtains  and  looking  at  him 
through  the  window,  l.,  then  crosses  to  r.)  How  deep  in  thought 
he  seems !  What  can  it  be- — what  can  it  be  about  ? 


Enter  Frank,  l.  d.  1  e.,  as  though  in  thought,  on  'perceiving  his 

mother  he  slightly  starts . 


me  know  them,  (observing  him  closely.')  Sometimes,  even  when 
I  can  only  guess  at  them. 

Frank.  (aside^-ki  oho  talk 'to  me -like  this;  -how  am  JL  to- 
ieUUher-? 

Mrs.  L.  ( draining  a  chair,  R.  c.,  and  motioning  to  him  to  do 
the  same.)  Come,  sit  down  by  me — sit  down.  (Frank  sits  on 
ottoman ,  c.)  It’s  a  long  time  since  you  and  I  have  had  a  chat 
together.  Why,  you’ve  quite  shunned  me  lately  !  How’s  this, 
Frank?  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it.  What,  you  begin  to  find 
that  you  can  do  without  me !  And- yet  it’j  'Hlil  Uj  lung 
aga.tha4ryrnr’wnwld*efik  me  out  on  every  np.r».a.sinn 

Frank,  (suddenly.)  No,  mother,  no!  Now,  more  than  ever 
I  have  need  of  you. 

Mrs.  L.  (taking  him  up.)  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  it!  There’s 
something  on  your  mind?  (Frank  is  about  to  speak.)  Let  mo 
speak  first — I’ll  hear  you  afterwards,  (drawing  her  chair  closer 
to  him.)  Listen  to  me,  Frank !  You  know  how  I  was  left  when 
a  mere  girl—  bereaved  of  a  dear  husband,  but  you  T. 

the  whole  story  of  my  early  widowhood  was  known  to  you 
while  you  were  yet  a  boy.  T  yanrnnri  mrnw.yrm  onrl  sfrOYf 

touring  you  up,  for-  yoft-woro  cickly  at  the  host,  and  when 
officious  relatives  and  friends,  m  my  ,loru>  pressed  round 

me,  and  advised  a  second  choice,  how  I  refused  to  listen  to 
them,  for  I  feared — -jealous  for  you — lest  other  claims  upon  my 
love  and  care  should  weaken  yours,  and  I  remained  a  widow 
to  Jjhis  day.  _ 

JViWk  Ah,  yeai  I dinow-kow  Tirftch *  f  uvve'  yim,  (pA'&ng 
to*  hniuh.in.liis  ,) .  _  . 
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MrSt— L; — Do  you-  know  it-?-  and  do  you  also  know-how  I 
hav-e  watched  ova1  the  estate,  and  under  beat  advisers— noariy 
doubled  all  ^uur  falherdeit.  Still  I  say  for  you — in  the  proud 
hope  my  son  might  one  day  live — when  I  am  gone,  perhaps — 
in  his  own  station,  in  honour  and  respect !  Looked  up  to,  and 
beloved. 

Frank.  How  can  you  talk  to  me  in  such  a  strain  ?  When 
you  are  gone  !  Why  you're  the  wonder  of  all  friends  !  The 
girl  with  the  grown  son!  With  your  activity  and  flow  of 
spirits,  to  talk  of  dying!  u  With  that  dark- hair  without  one 
*•  Salve#'  throad  1  Why,  mother,  I  am  proud  of  you. 

Mrs.  L.  Ah,  Frank,  but  I  was  never  strong,  and  who  can 
tell  ?  But  I  could  die  to-morrow,  and  die  happy  too,  if  I  could 
leave  some  kind  successor  to  supply  my  place  to  you — some 
one  to  study  all  your  little  wants  and  wishes,  as  only  wives  and 
mothers  will.  Frank,  I  have  now  but  one  wish  in  the  world — 
and  that’s  to  see  you  married.  (Frank  draws  back  in  appre¬ 
hension.)  But  mind,  it  also  is  my  wish  that  my  choice  should 

be  yours.  _ * _ 

Frank.  Your  ardent  wish  is  mine  as  well’  ~^I  see  I  should 


4 


iave  told  ^you  long  afcor 
ve ! — passionately  !  )  As 


-Ye’Vrtp' 

I  have  i\p' 


other^ 

er  been 


T  am1  passionately  in 
en  before !  ^  Like  you, 


•p  _  . 

have  but  one  hope  now— one  tnought ! 

Mrs.  L.  ( overcome  by  her  feelings  and  clutching  at  her  chair.) 
Well! 

Frank.  That  your  choice  should  prove  mine — and  so  it  will, 

I  feel  it  will — I  am  sure  you  will  consent ! 

Mrs.  L.  Consent !  To  what  ? 

Frank.  That  I  should  marry  Edith.  (Mrs.  Leveson  is 
about  to  faint — Frank  rises.)  What’s  this  !  Why  mother  you 
are  taken  ill !  “-Her  lips  aro  ull-turnod  w hitch  W'hat  ahull  I 
“do  9- (he  .nuiS:to..a  table  and- -pom's- •  out- ■watcr'i)  See,  -sec  ~ 
u  you’ra  spilling  it  ”  ^t-T%on^4e^iirguidu  jy  mirdiand:-  You'd  ■ 
bedsotteje-now. 

Mrs.  L.  ( making  an  effort  to  recover  herself.)  Yes,  it  is 
nothing  !  It  will  soon  pass  off*.  The  suddenness  of  this  surprise  ! 
I’ll  take  a  turn  with  you  about  the  room,  (rises.)  In  this  matter, 
Frank,  your  happiness  is  my  first  consideration. 

Frank.  If,  then,  you  love  me,  you  will  not  refuse !  Say,  you 
consent  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Well,  but  be  calmer.  Let  me  talk  to  you!  You 
know  in  marriage  there’s  no  chance  of  happiness  on  either  side 
without  full  previous  knowledge  of  the  object  of  our  choice. 

1  '-Ilttvc'-ymr  thought  well  of  this-? — why  do  I.  cudrV — ytnmg 


wavpr  think  ;  but  -mothers  amnetimeo  do. 
tl  plarfOp  nhe's  LocnpM’for  you  " — then  hor  family 


4n  tho  first) — 
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Frank.  Her  family !  Surely  you  cannot  object  to  that ! 
Why  her  father  was  an  Honourable — 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  a  poor  man  of  rank  !  U*I  wtmld  fur  rather,  like 
a  ourselves-,  she  had  been  of  meraatiUle  eoiiiiucliuu.^- 

“■ViMiNk.  Mercantile-!  Mrjthcn^1 

u-Mks.  Irr-  (Jh,  whay-your  pride  has  taken -44 to  alarm-? — Wo 

lvmlfJVHi’j  yrm-uu-.ua.hl  --.y  '  P-ylh" ,,-n  t.w.j  Eflith 

“  thm-»irmihl  lmt  litH,,  1 1  iU‘  m, ,  n  n,  ■  -U-  GoMifeh’lHjW;  look  4ft 

fttizSfcr^lo  you  think  she  would  be  proud  of  your  alliance,  or 
learn  with  wife-like  love  to  honour  and  look  up  to  you  ?  Do 
you,  I  ask,  believe  this  of  her  with  your  inmost  heart — with 
your  whole  soul  ?  For  so  you  should,  if  you  would  marry 
her. 


Frank,  (l.)  I  do,  I  do.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ? 

Mrs.  L.  (r.)  I  tell  you  the  pride,  the  honour,  in  her  thoughts 
would  be  all  the  other  way.  I  know  she’d  have  you  willingly, 
most  willingly — ^  perhaps  do  oomermcan  act  to  trap  you  ■■■into* 
4,4  marriage,’7  for  she  spurns  at  her  position  with  us  here,  and 
longs  for  that  establishment,  that  equipage,  and  show  which  she 
believes  your  means  would  furnish  her.  But  for  any  true  love, 
any  real  affection  for  you — never  hope  for  it.  “  Thoru’o  a  gulf 


U 


44-Mr«j.  L.  YouS^rurot  thmk-njthcrwwa,  4n  u 


U 


4’4hi.‘  c44- 


u 


why. 


Mrs.  L.  “-But 
prove.  Before  she. 


'U-iMj  it,  l\ay  no  more  than  I  can 
&me  to  live  with  us  s^e  was  sought,  and  1 
loved  by  Sir  William  J^andford’s  brother 


believe  was  reall 
Edward,  a  younger  brother ,  mark  you  ;  aftd  she  haughtily 
refused  him/almost  with  contempt ;  and  since, \x>,  here  in  this 
house,  s hernias  disdainfully  repelled  every  advanceShat  has  been 
made  to  her — and  why  ?  why,  I  ask  ?  Simply  beb^use  they 
cam «  from  men  less  wealthy  than  yourself. 

^rank.  And  you  can  magnify  this  into  a  crime  agaidlst  her, 
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\  when  all  the  while  she  was  attached  to  me.  Mere  prejudice 
against  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex  !  “-!■  see  you  little  knew  - 

rtiiop;  nor^how'  -  disinterestedly  from  the  -vory  first — she  hns- 

r  fdvfiiiyn  rnfiWt]  tn  lirtrn  to  mr  vrithmit  you7' 


^approval 


1* 


^if  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  before,  the  whole 
’ault  lies  with  me. 

U-Mns.  L _ A  1i ,  Frb^k ,  she’s'  too  wily  for  you — ynnr  twisting, 

L  ■blindness  1-  how  oan  yoiXsuffei'  yourself  to  bo  so  abucod  ^ 


-toll  yote 


j  » 


U  JU  11  1  L  U  U  UltUl - ‘  ' 

vrir,  T  n^innnf.  yV  np™*^  nrrmmit 

HTry^^^g  I,  —  I  l^Wn  hm'  tn  .1  int,rn  ptirm.r- 

have  novor  lovod  befew^  and  novokohall-again.22 — 

Mrs.  L.  Romance  !  Romance  !  Mere  boyish  folly !  ‘*-1  am 
r^Vimr1  rf  |y— y-i  '  11  11,i"4,n  ^ 

like  this-? — As  yo7havc~“novoi'  loved-bofor^-  Yon  might-s* 


a 

months 

It- will  never  be 30  ngaii\  I  tell 

■Novell  Never!  ?HsTothing  will  ever  change  me — right  or 
wrong.  Be  she  what  she  may,  I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  her, 
and  all  the  opposition  in  the  world  shall  never  hinder  me  from 
having  her.  ( crosses ,  r.)  *  \ 

Mrs.  L.  Frank!  promise  me  to  do  nothing  rashly.  ‘^Romcw 
u  bop  yet*  arc  not  yet  of-ager1 

Frank,  (r.)  I’ll  promise  nothing. 

Mrs.  L.  (c.)  Ah,  sir,  take  care,  or  ( bursting  into  tears ,  and  f 
sinking  on  to  couch.)  you’ll  break  your  mother’s  heart. 

Frank.  Forgive — forgive  me !  I  spoke  in  passion  !  I  am 
hftrilly  answerable  for  whffoT  say 

Mrs.  L.  Oh,  Frank,  I  never  knew  you  to  talk  to  me  like 
this  before ;  others  have  called  you  wilful  and  perverse,  and 
blamed  me  often  because  it  made  me  happy  to  give  you  your 
own  way — because  I  stooped  to  win  my  child’s  affection,  and 
never  yet  exacted  it. 

Frank.  And  for  one  moment  do  you  think  that  I’ve  forgotten 
this  ? 

Mrs.  L.  I  am  afraid  you  have,  (luith  dignity.)  But  you 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  though  I  cannot  command  your  love, 
at  least  I  may  expect  some  small  respect — obedience  and  duty. 

Frank.  Speak!  u  Your  will  ahull  be  iny  lawT**  If  you  com¬ 
mand,  why,  then  I  must  obey. 

Mrs.  L.  Well,  then,  you  know  I  may  forbid  this  marriage. 

Frank,  (with  intense  anxiety .)  I  know  it.  And  do  you  for¬ 
bid  it  ? 

Mrs.  L.  (looking  at  him ,  and  suddenly  relapsing  into  an  out¬ 
burst  of  affection.')  No,  Frank,  no  \/I  do  not  forbid  it,  but  on 
my  knees — on  my  knees,  I  implojb  you,  to  think  no  more  of 
this  rash  union !  / 

Frank,  (raising  her.)  Mother  !  Mother!  For  heaven’s  sake 
be  more  yourself  !  This  to  me — your  own  son !  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  so  unhappy  !  (embraces  her,  and  crosses  to  l.)  You 
are' obeyed  !  Say,  are  you  satisfied?  Am  I  dutiful  now  ?  I  am 
disgraced!  No  more  marriage  !  No  more  happiness!  And  I 
must  seek  her  out,  and  tell  her  this !  How  will  Edith  scorn  me. 

Mrs.  L.  (calling  to  him ,  as  he  is  about  to  leave  the  stage.) 
Frank  !  Frank  !  Come  back  !  I  W-  not 


Frank,  (pausing  fora  moment  and  looking  at  his  mother.)  Oh, 
you  have  shamed  me  with  the  woman  I  adore  !  Exit  l.  d.  1  e. 

Mrs.  L.  ( looking  after  him.)  Poor  boy  !  I  feel  for  him,  with 
all  my  soul !  ^  and  heaven-  help  mef  ■  b  hio  raethor,  am  the  cause 
“  of  his  dictropff: — But  how  oko  eould  I  ocivo  him  from  oueh-mad"- 
^-nog»rv  The  happiness  of  his  whole  life  depended  on  it ! 

(As  she  sinks  into  a  chair  and  leans  her  head  upon  htr  hand , 
the  curtain  falls. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Same  as  Act  I.  (but  arranged  and  lit  for  a  ball,) 
with  folding  doors  at  the  back.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Act,  Guests  and  Servants  are  seen  passing  at  intervals. 


Enter  Binnings,  c.  from  R.  h. 


Bin.  Where  is  that  precious  son  of  mine  ?  Oh,  my  son  !  my 
son  !  you’ll  worry  your  old  father  into  his  grave !  Disgracelul ! 
Here  are  more  late  comers  drooping  in — more  tea  and  coffe® 
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wanted — and  not  a  single  piece  of  small  plate  to  be  found  from 
one  end  of  the  pantry  to  the  other.  Jack,  I  say  !  Where  are 
you,  Jack  ? 

Enter  John,  l.  d.  1  e. 


V 


\ 


/ 


/ 

\\ 


John.  Here  I  am  !  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Bin.  What’s  the  matter !  why  you  deserve  to  have  your 
livery  stripped  off  your  back.  Here’s  the  company  waiting  fo£ 
refreshments,  and  there  isn’t  such  a  thing  as  a  teaspoon  to  be 
had  in  the  whole  of  your  pantry — numskull ! 

*  -  John,  (getting  angry.')  I  can’t  be  every  where  at  once !  There 
were  plenty  there  just  now,  all  laid  out  upon  the  dresser — some- 
bodyNmust  have  taken  them  away. 

Bin.  Taken  them  away !  Then,  why  the  devil  didn’t  you 
fetch  them  back  again  ? 

John.  Fetch  them  back  again  !  when  the'' waiters  are  bawling 
down  the  kitchen  stairs,  every  five  minutes,  “  Spoons,  John!  ” 
“More  tea  sp'oons!”  “More  small  f)late !  ”  Besides,  didn’t 
you  tell  me,  only  this  very  morning',  never,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  leave  the  plate  loose  a'boiit  the  pantry  dresser  ? 

Bin.  Psha !  why' don’t  you  le^fn  to  use  your  own  judgment  ? 
why  don’t  you  think  ?  / 

John.  You  told  me'I  wasn't  to  presume  to  think !  How  am 
I  to  know  what  you  mean-^-first  one  thing,  and  then  another  ? 

Bin.  Ah,  you  saucy  dog;!  do  you  dare  to  answer  me  ?  (shakes 
his  fist  at  him.)  Get  ouj;  of  the  room,  you  dog,  you  !  Get  out 
of  the  room  !  , 

John,  (aside,  as  he  slinks  off,)  He  has  half  made  a  fool  of 
me  !  Hang  me  !  i^  I  ain’t  sick  of  my  life.  Exit ,  l.  1  e. 

Bin.  The  rogue  never  answered  me  before.  I  must  tighten 
the  reins — lay^on  more  discipline ;  I’m  getting  too  easy  with 
him.  But  I’Ve  no  time  to  think  of  that  now.  Let’s  see — 
there’ll  be,  more  negus  wanted — another  salver,  (aside,  as 

/  Edith  enters,  c.  from  l. 

Heyday,  wliat’s  this  ? 

Edith.  Where’s  Mr.  Leveson  ? 

/  Bin.  I  really  can’t  say,  miss. 

/  Edith.  Then  go  and  look  for  him  immediately, 
room  of  the  house.  Well — do  you  hear? 

(Binnings  bows  with  offended  dignity,  and  goes  out  C.  to  r. 

Edith.  He  has  avoided  me  all  day — since  the  morning — 
since  his  interview  with  his  mother  I  have  never  once  set  eyes 
on  him.  I  knew  how  it  would  be — I  suspected  this  froifi  the 
very  first.  He  is  entirely  ruled  by  his  mother — I  could  manage 
him  if  it  were  not  for  her.  Yes,  she  has  refused  her  consent?; 


m 


every 


/ 
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he  lias  yielded  to  lier  wishes,  and  he  has  not  the  moral  courage 
to  tell  me  of  the  result!  This  is  what  I  might  have  expected 
from  a  schoolboy  not  yet  out  of  the  leading-strings  of  his 
mamma.  I  could  tear  my  fan  to  pieces !  But  I  must  suppress 
my  vexation  ! — keep  down  this  passion,  for  my  own  sake ! 

(pulling  at  her  gloves,  and  violently  pacing  the  stage. 


ter  Frank  dejectedly,  l.  1  e.,  dressed  in  morning  clothes ,  as 

in  Act  1. 


Oh,  Sir  KYou  have  come  at  last !  to  make  a  merit,  no  dom,u, 
of  telling  me  what  I  know  already !  So  pray  spare /four 
mock  distress.^  Yes,  I  know — you  have  told  your  mother — as 
I  warned  you,  she  has  forbidden  you  to  think  of  me -van  d,  like 
her  own  good  boy  k.  obedient  to  the  last — without  one  struggle  ! 
without  a  thought \ut  of  yourself,  you’ve  kisseiL/he  rod,  and 
come  to  implore  me  ttocease  to  think  of  you /  What  not  a 
word  to  throw  away  upnq  me?  Come,  let  me/near  you  justify 
this  honourable  coriduct. 

Frank.  Look  at  me!  I  e\p’t  speak  to  y(/i !  Have  you  seen 
her — my  mother? 

Edith.  Still  the  same  them $\-my  moj/fier.  No  I  have  not. 

Frank.  Then,  why  prejudgik  me  m  ?  I  am  half  beside 
myself!  I’ve  been  wandering  in\h/g  lanes  all  day — striving 
in  vain  to  come  to  some  decision^  what  course  to  take. 

1  had  no  heart  to  tell  you  this  bef/re. 

Edith,  (less  angrily  and  closejf/  observing  him.)  Why  do  you 
hesitate?  Your  mother  has  already  pointeckout  your-course. 

Frank.  She  doubts  your  lyve  for  me,  EdiUp 

Edith.  And  do  you  doubt  it  too?  (asidq.)  He  relents. 
(aloud.)  Then  show  me,  Frank,  some  way  to  prove  it  to  you. 

Frank,  (warmly  retnming  her  advance.)  MV  mother  is 
deceived !  ’Twere  ba^g  dishonourable,  to  doubt  it !  -Mv  mind’s 
made  up ! 

Edith.  Made  in/  to  what?  Quick,  quick,  Frank  t  ne  ! 
The  ball  has  commenced  some  time.  Every  moment  tl  ,we 
linger  here  together  exposes  us  to  interruption.  Why, 
didn’t  you  come  to  me  before  ? 

Frank,  IPs  not  too  late.  Listen!  As  soon  as  the  ball’s  over, . 
and  the  people  are  all  gone — 

Mrs. J^eveson.  {without.)  Flora!  Flora! 

Edith.  Hush  !  hush  !  For  heaven’s  sake,  leave  me  !  Begone! 

Fr^nk.  (rapidly,  in  an  under  tone.)  Keep  up  !  keep  up  !  I  ’if  ^ 
try  amd  find  some  means  to  let  you  hear  from  me.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  get  a  letter  in  at  your  window,  from  the  garden, 
take  care  to  throw  up  the  sash — it’s  not  very  high  ;  and  in 
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[lie  meanwhile  I’ll  watch  jmy  opportunity  to  slip  out,  and 
lake  arrangements.  Remember ! 


Edith.  Yes,  yes  !  But  yoi. 


Frank  kisses  h  ir  hand ,  and  hurries  away ,  l.  1  E. 


[shall  drop  with  agitation ! 
the  next  room,  lest  she  sho 


r  mother — your  mother  !  Go,  go  ! 


Let  me  try  and  recover  myself 
ild  suspect — 

She  retires  through  the  R.  d.  2  e. 


Enter  Mrs.  Leyeson  and  Flora,  e.,  dressed  for  the  hall . 

Mrs.  L.  (critically  scanning  Flora’s  dress.)  I  think  that 
will  do.  (aside.)  How  well  she  looks.  I  have  no  hope  but  in 
her.  (aloud.)  Do  you  like  your  dress,  dear  ? 

Flora.  Oh,  yes — charming !  You  have  thought  of  every¬ 
thing  for  me,  even  to  this  beautiful  bouquet. 

Mrs.  L.  But  isn’t  your  hair  a  little  too  much  off  your  face  ? 
Stay — I  don’t  know — this  is  all  dragged  too  forward.  Don’t 
stoop,  dear.  She  hasn’t  dressed  you  quite  as  I —  There,  that’s 
better — that’s  more  the  thing,  (arranging  Flora’s  dress.) 

Flora,  (impatiently.)  Thank  you!  What  pains  you  take 
with  me.  I  shall  do  now. 

Mrs.  L.  (aside.)  If  she  did  but  know  how  much  depends 
upon  his  first  impression,  (aloud.)  Now  mind,  Flora,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  and,  above  all,  try  to — 

(she  makes  a  pause ,  and  reflects. 

Flora.  Try  to  what,  Aunt  ? 

Mrs.  L.  (aside.)  No,  no — I’ll  leave  her  to  her  own  sweet, 
artless  nature,  (aloud.)  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you,  dear,  to 
try  and  enjoy  yourself  to-night — to  dance  away,  and  be  happy. 

Flora.  Oh,  I  promise  to  obey  you  there !  Why,  it’s  the 
first  dance  I  have  ever  been  at — to  be  called  a  dance — for  as  to 
those  nasty  formal  things  at  breaking  up,  I  can’t  bear  them ! 
All  girls  !  But  do  you  know,  I  feel  quite  afraid  lest  I  should 
do  wrong.  I’ve  been  practising  before  your  cheval  glass.  See, 
this  is  the  way,  isn’t  it,  when  I’m  asked  to  dance  ?  (she  sits 
down  a,nd  bows  formally,  'ccs  tkough-m-ansu>er-  to- Or  partner-. )  With 
much  pleasure.  Of  course  I  shan’t  be  so  formal  with  Frank — 
v'hen  he  asks  me — (springing  up  from  her  chair.)  I  shall  jump  up 
at  once,  and  catch  hold  of  his  arm ! 

Mrs.  L.  Take  care-dako—eare- !  You’re  rumpling  your 
dress ! 

Flora.  But  where’s  cousin  Frank?  I’m  dying  to  go  into 
the  ball  room !  We’re  losing  time  !  I  want  to  begin. 


Re-enter  Edith,  r.  d.  1  e. 

3?lora.  (aside.)  What  a  lovely  dress — and- what  a -fine, 
whaL-ar-bcauttfuFereaturel — 
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Mrs.  L.  ( introducing  Edith  to  Flora.)  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  niece.  Mies  Flora  Mackenzie — Miss  Belfort — what 
can  have  become  of  Frank?  I  must  go  and  look  after  my 
guests.  Exit,  c. 

Flora,  {running  up  to  Edith  an d  offering  her  hand.)  We 
shall  be  such  friends  !  I  have  no  sisters  of  my  own,  but  you'll 
be  one  to  me,  won't  you  ? 

Edith,  {aside,  bowing  coldly.)  What  is  she  doing  here,  I 
wonder ! 

Flora.  I  shall  certainly  need  a  friend  to-night,  for  do  you 
know  this  is  my  first  ball ! 

Edith.  ( ill-naturedly .)  From  the  country,  I  presume? 

Flora.  Yes,  Glasgow. 

Edith,  {ironically.)  So  I  imagined. 

Flora.  Do  persuade  aunt  to  let  me  come  and  live  here! 
{while  Flora  and  Edith  are  in  conversation,  the  Guests  are 
seen  passing  at  the  back.)  What  lots  of  people  !  I  begin  to  feel 
quite  nervous.  I  shall  keep  close  to  you. 

Edith.  Oh,  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Flora.  No,  I  must  summon  up  courage,  and  try  to  do  as 
you  do — that  is,  if  I  can. 

Edith.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  that.  You  needn’t  be 
under  the  smallest  apprehension — you  are  sure  to  please  ! 

Flora.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 

Edith.  The  rich  heiress,  Miss  Mackenzie,  will  never  want  for 
partners  !  As  soon  as  your  name  begins  to  be  buzzed  about, 
you  will  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  them. 

Flora.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  them  !  What  poor  me — 
just  fresh  from  the  country  L  Ah,  I  see  you’re  making  fun  y  N- 
of  me.  (7 0  7  Cl  -JlffO  1/ff 

Edith"  “Pl-fin  nr  hnTi^^l^hmwQYar  Fw  brH, 

L  >or  gnuicfnlr  lively  or~dull;  what  deea  it  signify? — Xhe  one 
Gibing  limit'd  in  a  bill  r  ttr  rrpu-Htmn  ^f  a  fnrtnnn-u‘ 

Mrs.  Lkveson  w^Vc-Edith  spmkhry: 

Flora.  “  Lto  you  huu,  aunt^vliat  [Miss  DelfuiL  feays  ? — hr 
Q  this  so 

Mrs.  L.  ^No;  my  doa» — Edith  herself  is  a  livijig"~instancg 

111 f->  Lm  n  -pop.  ■Un  p  n  T.+ tv  >».■ 

-  .Edith,  r(. yntffuUyr ) — >'LOh.  no,  L  have  no  protonaiona-i — F- 
u  lnnL  - ■  mrmoy  gijm-aiH",pl‘i1il  ”  ' 

(“  Flor.v— yngy  to  the  folding-dooro  and  looks-  :mtum  thr'mvJ, 
u  room.-*1 — 

Mrs.  L.  ^Q|  Edith,  not  so  nor  docs  its-abscnccsomctiincfp 
u  givo  ah  virtues. — 4-Jhave  known  girh  n’uliontrr^lulling  vvlnr 
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“■hflvo  boon  guile  ns  void  uf'^aTguudiieiba-Qf  heart,  and  apea- 
“11003  of  riiaracTgT1.11"  ■mto-th&-ncxtn'oom. 

-Ed mi,  Alrrj.  Leveson--!  femdc.^Yfi ticnetH — i-shnll 

seen  Ii a vc my  rcveiTgur^  'y  ff'  Music  is  heal'd. 

Flora.  ( coming  forward.)  There  they  ate,  dancing  away, 
nnd  still  Frank  dosen’t  come  ! 


'V 


nisit 
Uu9<$ 


“-tic-ohtor  Mno.  Leveson  followed  by  Two  Gentlemen,  c. 

Mrs.  L.  Come,  then,  you  shall  not  wait  any  longer  for  a 
dance.  Here  are  two  beaux  for  you. 

Flora,  (aside.)  Now  for  it!  I’m  going  to  be  asked  to  dance. 
(to  Mrs.  Leveson.  Ought  I  to  say  yes? 

Mrs.  L.  (aside.)  Of  course,  you  simpleton  !  ( introducing 
Flora  to  One  of  the  Gentlemen.)  My  niece,  Miss  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Mitford.  (while  Mrs.  Leveson  introduces  Flora,  the 
(.other  Gentleman  invites  Edith  to  dance,  who  boivs  and  goes 
out  with  him. 

Guest,  (offering  his  arm.)  May  I  have  the  honour  ? 

Flora,  (curtseying  to  him  formally .)  With  much  pleasure. 
(aside.)  I  had  rather  it  had  been  Frank,  though,  (to  Mr. 
Mitford .)  Do  you  know  Cousin  Frank  ? 

Exeunt  through  folding  doors , 

Mrs.  L.  (lingering  near  the  doorway.)  It’s  unaccountable 
Frank  doesn’t  show  himself !  Where  can  he  be  ?  Stay,  I  think 
[  see  him  ! — No — I  begin  to  feel  quite  uneasy.  Oh,  here  comes 
Binnings,  perhaps  he  can  tell  me\$0 

'Enter  Binnings  slowly ,  through  the  folding  doors ,  with  waiter 

containing  empty  glasses  in  his  hand.  He  doesn't  perceive  Mrs. 

Leveson,  but  is  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  dancers — 

Music,  xnff  - 

Bin.  Now  she’s  off  again !  Bless  her  little  feet,  there  she  goes ! 

It  makes  me  giddy  to  look  at  her.  Hollo  !  there’s  another 
couple  coming  into  them!  Ah,  she’ll  be  hurt!  No — they’re 
down !  It’s  Miss  Edith  by  all  that’s  aristocratic  !  What  a  lool*% 
she’s  giving  her.  Oh,  now  we’re  in  the  sulks  !  (mimicking.)  <|nd 
led  off  to  our  seat !  There  goes  Miss.Forry  again.  « 

Mrs.  L.  ( l.)  Binnings!  fylllSiC  — 

Bin.  (r.  c.  setting  down  the  waiter.)  T  beg  your  pardon, 
ma’am,  I  was  looking  at  Miss  Flora.  She’s  the  life  and  soul  of 
fhe  party.  All  eyes  are  on  her,  and  I  don’t  wonder  at  it,  for 
truly,  she’s  a  sweet,  affable  young  lady. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  but  where’s  Mr.  Frank  ?  He’s  not  among  the. 
dancers. 

Bin.  No,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  L.  Are  you  sure  ?  * 
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Bin.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  L.  Perhaps  he’s  in  the  card  room. 

Bin.  No,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  L.  Where  is  he,  then  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

Bin.  No,  ma’am.  * 

Mrs.  L.  No,  ma’am!  yes,  ma’am!  Tell  me  this  minute 
where  he  is  ? 

Bin.  He’s  not  in  the  house,  ma’am.  • 

Mrs.  L.  Not  in  the  house!  Why  you  told  me  he  came  in, 
in  time  to  dress. 

Bin.  Yes,  but  he’s  gone  out  again. 

Mrs.  L.  You  are  trilling  with  me,  sir. 

Bin.  No,  m\  J  ady,  I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know.  As  I  was  going  down 
the  back  stairs  just  now  to  fetch  that  salver,  who  should  I  nearly 
tumble  over  but  Mr.  Frank  —  for  the  staircase,  you  know,  is 
very  dark — muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  groping  about  for  some¬ 
thing.  “Bless  me,  Mr.  Frank,”  says  1,  “you  here!  What, 
not  dressed  yet,  at  this  hour  of  the  night !” 

Mrs.  L.  Well,  what  did  he  say? 

Bin.  lie  said  he’d  pitch  me  over  the  bannisters  if  I  didn’t 
go  about  my  business,  and  then  brushed  by  me  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  L.  And  did  you  follow  him  ? 

Bin.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Mrs.  L.  What  then  ? 

Bin.  I  went  and  fetched  a  candle  and  looked  about  for  what 
he’d  lost. 

Mrs.  L.  And  did  you  find  anything  ? 

Bin.  Yes. 

Mrs.  L.  Get  on — get  on,  sir  !  Wliat  was  it? 

Bin.  A  letter. 

Mrs.  L.  Give  it  me.  (Binnings  deliberately  takes  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  gives  it  her — aside.,  snatching  the  letter.) 

It  is  his  hand !  Addressed  “  Edith.”  (she  hastily  breaks  the 
seal ,  and  having  glanced  at  the  contents ,  she  makes  a  sudden 
effort  to  restrain  herself  and  puts  the  letter  into  her  pocket.)  It’s 
nothing  of  importance.  Go,  tell  Miss  Edith  to  do  the  honours 
in  my  absence. 

Bin.  (unwilling  to  go.)  Yes,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  L.  Do  as  I  bid  you. 

Bin.  (aside,  as  he  goes  out.)  I’m  not  to  be  deceived.  There’s 
something  wrong.  My  mistress  had  better  keep  a  sharp  look 
out,  and  so  had  I.  Exit ,  c.,  off,  r. 

Mrs.  L.  (taking  the  letter  from  her  pocket  and  reading  it,  as 
soon  as  Binnings  has  left  the  stage.)  “Not  daring  to  meet  my 
mother  again  to-night,  after  what  has  passed,  I  itave  purposely  ~ 
kTpTolit  of  the  way,  but  do  not  feari  We  must  fly — we  must 
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be  off  before  the  morning.  I  have  taken  every  measure — but 
I’ll  tell  you  when  we  meet..  As  soon,  therefore,  as~T5e  guests 
Hare  left,  and  the  house  is  all  quiet.,  slip  dnvWWlFfyJrito  the 
anteroom,  and  there  you  will  be  sure  to  find  me  awaiting  you. 
Till  then,  fareweTf— courage !  Yours  for  ever,  Frank.’7-  My 
heart  sinks  within  me !  An  elopement !— but  it’s  not  his  doing — 
I’ll  never  think  it  of  him!  No,  they  have  met  somewhere  since 
the  morning,  and  she  has  won  him  over  to  it.  Good  heavens  ! 
what’s  to  be  done  ?  Mliat  if  I  tax  her  with  it,  and  send  her 
out  of  the  house  ?  Put  a  stop  to  it  by  force ,  and  if  he  dare  to 
resist  me — (changing  her  manner.')  Yes,  make  him  hate  me! 
I  who  love  him  as  never  mother  loved  before!  Drive  him,  too,  by 
opposition  to  his  fate,  for  he’ll  now  be  soon  of  age.  What  then 
becomes  of  all  my  hopes  of  Flora  ?  I  shall  lose  my  senses! — 
Stay,  let  me  think  !  ( suddenly ,  after  a  pause  of  extreme  agita¬ 
tion.)  It  can  but  fail — I’ll  try  it !  1  think  I  know  him  still ! 

But  if  it  should  fail — No  matter — there’s  not  another  hope  for 
me  !  Yes,  it  shall  be  tried  !  To-morrow,  early,  I’ll  send  back 
Flora.  They  mustn’t  meet — and  fortunately  he  hasn’t  seen 
her  yet.  Ah,  Binnings!  ( checking  herself- — then  quickly,  after 
a  moment's  pause.)  A  happy  thought ! 


Re-enter  Binnings,  c. 


Bin.  I  couldn’t  find  Miss  Edith,  ma’am — she’s  nowhere  down 
stairs.  The  party  is  breaking  up. 

Mrs.  L.  No  questions,  Binnings,  but  mind  what  I  now  tell 
you.  Keep  watch  for  your  young  master — he’ll  soon  be  home. 
You  understand — keep  watch  !  and  when  you  let  him  in,  tell 
him  you  found  the  letter,  and  delivered  it  to  Miss  Edith.  If 
he  ask  for  me,  say  I’m  abed.  No  reply.  Go,  do  as  I  direct  yon. 

Bin.  I  will,  my  lady,  faithfully,  (aside.)  She’s  greatly  agi¬ 
tated.  What’s  in  the  wind  now,  I  wonder  !  But  I  shall  soon 
lind  out.  Exit,  l.  d.  1  e. 

Mrs.  L.  That’s  done ! 


Enter  Flora,  c.  d J — Servants  close  door. 

Flora.  Oh.  aunt,  I’m  !so  fatigued — such  polkas,  such 
waltzes,  I  have  had,  but  I  am  so  disappointed,  nevertheless. 
What  can  have  become  of  Frank?  You’re  not  well  ? 

Mrs.  L.  No,  no — only  tired!  There — ( kissing  her.)  it’s 
late.  Go  to  bed — go  to  bed. 

_  Flora.  But  let  me  get  you  something — you  look  so  pale ! 

Mrs.  L.  No,  no — it’s  nothiag  !  There,  go,  dear,  go. 

( motioning  her  off. 

Flora,  (aside.)  How  strange  she  seems !  Why,  what  can 
be  the  matter  ?  Good  night,  hunt,  (kisses  Mrs.  Leveson.) 
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Mu*.  Lr  Good,  night — good  night  I - Exit  Flora,  n.  p.  3  r.. 

(she  runs  to  the  folding  doors  and  looks  into  the  next  room. 
They’re  all  gone  !  There’s  no  one  there  but  the  servants  put¬ 
ting  out  the  lights,  (she  hurriedly  closes  the  folding  doors  and 
turns  the  key  in  them.)  Now  to  await  him  here,  in  place  of 
Edith,  if  I  can  hold  up  so  long!  Hark,  (she  listens.)  I  think  1 
hear  a  gentle  tread  upon  the  stairs  ! 

(she  presses  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  restrain  her  emotion , 
and  supporting  herself  by  the  back  of  a  chair ,  stands  gazing 
intently  at  a  side  door ,  which ,  after  a  short  pause  is  opened 
by  Frank,  l.  d.  1  e. 

Frank,  (speaking  behind  the  door.)  Lights  burning!  (he 
listens.)  All’s  still — I’ll  venture  in !  Binnings  gave  her  the 
letter,  (aside,  perceiving  his  mother.)  My  mother  ! 

Mrs.  L.  (advancing  towards  him.)  You’re  late,  Frank,  I’ve 
been  waiting  up  for  you. 

Frank.  I  am  sorry — I — they  told  me — in  short — that  is  I — 
I  didn’t  expect — 

Mrs.  L.  To  find  me  here.  No,  I  am  aware  of  it.  I  know 
all,  Frank,  (showing  him  the  letter.) 

Frank,  (aside.)  My  letter  to  Edith!  that  rascal  Binnings 
has  betrayed  me. 

Mrs.  L.  I  never  saw  you  blush  before !  but  then,  you  never 
broke  your  word  with  me  before !  I  don’t  think  I  have  quite 
deserved  this  from  you. 

V i>  a, \x  (n  VuIr  y  I'm  ptinl.-iru-r  ! — 

Mrs.  L.  An  elopement ! — a  public  exposure  ! 

Frank,  (aside.)  Now  then !  and  I’ll  bear  it  without  a  word. 

Mrs.  L.  You  would  have  urged  the  woman  you  profess  to 
love,  and  whose  reputation  should  be  dearer  to  you  than  life 
itself — to  a  step  which  would  lower  her  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world — yes,  after  a  time  even  in  your  own ;  but  what  chiefly 
wounds  me,  Frank,  is  that  you  should  so  have  misconceived 
your  mother’s  fond  affection  for  you.  Why  didn’t  you  come  to 
me  again,  and  tell  me  what  I  now  feel  to  be  the  truth — that 
you  had  undertaken  more  than  you  could  go  through.  How 
much  pain  and  anxiety  on  both  sides  would  then  have  been 
spared. 

Frank,  (looking  up.)  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Since  then  you  cannot  overcome  this  strong  at¬ 
tachment — 

Frank.  Am  I  dreaming  ?  What — you  ! 

f/rnpplug  nn  wishing  at  lit  mntlpr'c  l 

For  Heaven’s  sake  end  this  suspense  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  consent. 

Frank.  Consent !  You  consent ! 
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Mrs.  L.  Yes — upon  one  condition — 

Frank,  (springing  up.)  Condition !  Whatever  you  like  to 
propose  !  Anything — everything  ! 

Mrs.  L.  Stay — stay !  You  have  not  heard  it  yet.  It  is  not 
a  very  hard  one.  You  must  promise  to  go  down  with  me  and 
Edith  to  Northumberland,  to  our  dear  old  dull  place  there, 
where  you  must  pledge  me  your  word — 

Frank.  Yes,  I  swear  to  it  beforehand !  t 

Mrs.  L.  But  my  head  aches — I  am  too  tired  to  tell  you 
more  down  here.  Come,  give  me  your  arm  to  my  own  room, 
and  there  we’ll  talk  it  over. 

Frank.  Dearest  and  best  of  mothers !  how  am  ever  I  to  Be 
grateful  enough  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Ah,  well,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see. 


Enter  Binnings,  l.  d  1  e. 


Bin.  (i about  to  retire.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am — I  didn’t 
know — 

Mrs.  L.  Come  in,  come  in,  Binnings.  (as  she  is  leaving  the 
stage ,  leaning  on  her  son's  arm.)  In  the  morning  I  shall  have 
business  with  you.  Good  night,  Binnings!  Look  to  the  house 
— see  that  all’s  safe — look  to  the  house,  Binnings.  Good  night ! 


Exit,  led  off' by  Frank,  r.  d.  3  e. 


Bin.  (staring  after  them  in  astonishment.)  Dearest  and  best 
of  mothers  !  After  the  scene  I  overheard  this  morning  ! 
(begins  to  put  out  the  lights.)  As  sure  as  my  name’s  Bin¬ 
nings  she  has  given  way  to  him  !  Consented  to  his  marrying 
Miss  Edith!  I’m  disgusted!  (blows  out  a  candle.)  Indignant! 
(bloics  out  a  candle.)  Ashamed  of  my  own  mistress  !  Damme, 
I've  a  good  mind  to  give  warning  ! — I  can’t  stand  it !  They’ll 
drive  me  to  do  something  I  shall  be  sorry  for  !  “  Look  to  the 
house !  ”  Zounds,  I’ll  go  to  bed  and  leave  the  street  door  open  ! 
What  a  way  to  bring  up  a  son  !  Bah  !  she’ll  repent  it — she’ll 
repent  it !  I  should  like  to  see  Jack  dispute  with  me  about  a 
wife — I’d  kick  tl  ’  "  mi  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other! 


Q'jv-Qkj. Marry  Miss  Edith !J/Weugh !  (blows  mil  a  candle.')  Jezebel! 


-Coca trice !  (blowf^wR  the  last  candle.}  What  have  I  done? 
Left  myself  in  total  darkness !  (while  groping  his  way  to  the  door 
he  mutters.)  Give  way  to  him  like  this!  I've  no  patience  with 
such  weakness !  And  all  for  such  a —  Oh  my  leg !  my  leg ! 
(stumbling  over  a  chair  in  the  dark  and  overturns  waiter  with 
glasses.)  Curse  the  chair  !  I’ve  torn  all  the  skin  off  my  shin- 
bone!  Oh!  oh!  (while  he  is  rolling  about  in  pain ,  on  the  floor 
rubbing  his  leg,  the  curtain  falls.) 


END  OF  ACT  II. 
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SCENE. — An  old-fashioned  wainscotted  Sitting  Room  in  Airs. 
Leveson's  Country  House ,  in  Northumberland ,  «v7/i  fireplace , 
K.  1  e.  Window,  with  blinds ,  c.  Door,  it.,  too  doors,  L. 

Frank  discovered  sitting  at  a  table  up  l.  &acd:,  listlessly  watch¬ 
ing  a  globe  of  gold  fish ;  Mrs.  Leveson  at  another  table, 
l.  C.,  is  embroidering ;  and  Edith  is  sitting  at  table,  R.  c., 
with  a  book  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  L.  (l.  c.)  Why  Frank,  what  are  you  thinking  about? 
You  have  been  gazing  into  that  bowl  for  the  last  twenty- 
minutes  without  opening  your  lips. 

Frank,  (up  l.)  Yes,  it  is  really  surprising  to  watch  them, 
darting  about  in  every  direction,  without  ever  coming  into 
contact,  (yawns.)  Bottled  up  in  a  quart  of  water,  they  seem 
as  happy  as  though  they  were  at  liberty — unaccountable  little 
creatures. 

Edith,  (r.  c.)  Yes,  they  appear  so,  but  then,  they’ve  such  a 
pretty  prison. 

Mrs.  L.  Pretty  prison !  I  thought  all  prisons  were  alike. 
Edith.  Oh,  I  can  never  agree  to  that,  for  shut  up  with  you 
and  Frank,  in  this  out  of  the  way  place,  I  am  sure  I  feel  quite 
happy. 

Mrs.  L.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  though  unfortunately  your 
marriage  has  been  delayed  by  these  troublesome  lawyers,  I  hare 
been  anxious,  at  least,  that  you  shouldn’t  be  separated,  so  we 
have  come  down  here  while  the  settlements  are  getting  ready, 
to  make  quite  a  little  wrorld  of  our  own,  and  have  agreed, 
you  know,  among  ourselves,  neither  to  receive  at  home,  nor  to 
go  out. 

Edith.  True  ;  no  troublesome  visitors,  no  impertinent  morn¬ 
ing  callers. 

Frank,  (getting  up,  crosses  to  r.,  and  stretching  himself ) 
Given  up  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  each  other’s  society — 
delightful — I’m  sure  the  last  six  weeks  have  passed  like  lightning. 

Mrs.  L.  Six  weeks  ?  Why  we  haven’t  been  here  a  month 
yet. 

Frank.  No  !  sure  you’re  mistaken. 

Mrs.  L.  Not  at  all,  it  will  be  a  month  to-morrow. 
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Edith.  I  like  these  old  country  houses,  with  their  spacious 
rooms ;  there’s  something  venerable  about  them. 

{putting  down  her  hook  and  taking  up  some  work. 

Frank,  {with  his  hack  against  the  chimney.)  Oh,  yes.  yes,  if 
we  could  but  get  a  little  sun;  but  such  wretched  weather  as  this 
they  are  rather  damp  and  aguish,  {coughs.)  I’m  afraid  I’ve 
taken  a  cold  in  my  head.  But  as  you  say,  it’s  a  charming  old 
place — sacred  to  solitude  and  repose — to  love  and  friendship. 
{crosses  to  c. — seating  himself  between  Mrs.  Leveson  and 
Edith.)  Talking  of  that,  {to  Mrs.  Leveson.)  your  lawyer 
is  a  very  slow  coach ;  the  fellow  doesn’t  seem  to  consider  that 
we’re  buried  alive  down  here,  waiting  for  him. 

Mrs.  L.  Buried  alive  ! 

Frank.  No,  no  !  Not  in  that  sense — not  buried  alive  in  that 
sense,  only  ;  what  I  mean  is — surely  you  sympathise  with  my 
impatience.  Besides,  I  spoke  on  Edith’s  account. 

Edith.  Oh,  don’t  think  of  me,  Frank  !  With  you  and  Mrs. 
Leveson,  I  can  have  nothing  to  wish  for. 

Frank,  {languidly  kissing  her  hand.)  Ah,  it’s  so  kind  of  you 
to  s  ly  so.  Come,  what  shall  we  do  this  morning  ? 

Edith.  Any  thing  you  like.  Shall  we  have  some  music  ? 

Frank.  Music  !  Well,  we  had  nothing  but  music  all  yester¬ 
day.  No,  get  your  bonnet,  and  let’s  have  a  turn  in  the  park. 

Mrs.  L.  A  turn  in  the  park  !  why,  it  has  been  pouring  in 
torrents  ever  since  sunrise. 

Frank.  Bah!  you  women  think  so  much  of  a  little  rain. 
We’re  not  made  pf  sugar.  Wei  shan’t  melt,  {pettishly.)  Very 
well,  then,  let’s  stick  in  the  house  all  Hay ^(frosses  to  l.  and  sits.) 

Edith.  Will  you  read  to  us  ?  ] 

Frank.  Now,  Edith!  you  know  I  can’t  bear  reading.  It 
sends  me  to  sleep,  {gues  up  c.  looking  out  of.  window.)  Ah  !  there’s 
my  little  Polly,  with  her  apron  over  her'  head,  scampering  in 
the  rain. 

Edith.  Your  little  Polly  ? 

Frank.  Yes,  the  gardener’s  daughter,  j  Oh,  I  assure  you  we 
are  excellent  friends.  I  often  have  a  chit  with  her.  She  is 
the  most  amusing  little  droll  imaginable — ^uite  a  rural  coquette 
—-she  has  three  strings  to  her  bow  already. 

"Mrs.  L.  For  shame  !  What  stuff  you  talk. 

Frank.  Fact,  upon  my  honour.  Let’s  see,  there's  Snapshot 
the  under  gamekeeper — young  Trimmings,  the  tailor,  who 
throws  a  fly  so  well.  By  the  bye,  this  is  a  splendid  morning 
for  a  rise.  .I’ll  take  a  walk  with  my  rod.  ( snatching  up  a 
fishing  rod ,  c.) 

Mrs.  L.  {rising  to  detain  him.)  No,  Frank,  you’ll  get  wet 
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through,  and  catch  cold;  besides,  you  were  out  all  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  that  I  know  annoys  Edith. 

Frank.  Nonsense  !  (to  Edith.)  You  won’t  mind  my  going, 
Edith,  will  you  ? 

Edith,  (with  indifference.')  Not  at  all. 

Frank,  (to  Mrs.  Leveson.)  There,  I  told  you  so. 

Mrs.  L.  Of  course  she  won’t  confess  it,  but  I’m  convinced, 
notwithstanding,  that  sbe  hasn’t  a  moment’s  happiness  out  of 
your  sight,  (looking  significantly  at  Edith.)  At  such  a  time  as 
this,  how  could  it  be  otherwise. 

Edith,  (recollecting  herself.)  But  I  strive  to  put  a  constraint 
upon  my  wishes,  sometimes,  for  Frank’s  sake. 

Mrs.  L.  (Co  Frank.)  You  hear? 

Frank.  Oh,  well,  if  that’s  the  case,  if  it’s  disagreeable  to  you, 
Edith,  of  course  I’ll  remain  where  I  am — of  course  I  shall  have 
a  pleasure  in  doing  so,  (throwing  down  his  fishing  rod.)  though 
I  dare  say  I  shall  lose  one  of  the  best  days  sport  of  the  whole 
season,  (throws  himself  pettishly  at  full  length  on  a  sofa ,  up  at 
hack ,  it.) 

Mrs.  L.  Really,  Frank,  you  have  been  in  a  most  unendura¬ 
ble  temper  all  the  morning. 


Enter  Binnings  with  newspapei&and  letter ,  l.  d. 

Edith,  (rising.)  Oh,  delightful !  here  are  the  papers- 
letters  ? 


-any 


Dttm,  (whining.)  No,  Miss,  only  one  for  my  mistress/Tcrossgy 
'lehi/id  to  table,  u.  c.)  ,  CNi/mry  /^<r 

rank,  (still  on  the  sifatf 
r  the  news  to  yourself,  Ectth  ? 

Edith.  No,  there’s  the  Times  for  you  andj  the  Morning  Post 
for  me.  (gives  a  newspaper  to  Frank.) 

Frank.  Thanks.  Firty-eight  columns  o ?  advertisements, 
and  the  report  of  the  St  atute  Law  Consolidat  on  Commission — 
interesting  reading  for  ,11  the  morning. 

Edith.  ( reading  firm  i  the  paper.) * * *  4  Silk  b;  ,rege  is  still  the 

4  vogue,  and  likely  to  1  e  worn  as  much  as  ev  ir.’  There  now, 
how  provoking  !  and  m  y  beauty  is  not  of  the  smallest  use  to  me 
aIqwii  kmK - ' 


Mrs.  L.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Binnings  ?  You  seem  in 
sad  tribulation  of  spirit. 

Bin.  (whining.)  Bad  news  of  my  son,  ma’am. 

Af  <;<,  L  A  xlhuu-^U-^-1 

Btxti  Y^j  of  ^  r,nrHnf  fnT-fv^^  the  stupid  hound !  he  has 
enlisted  in  the  dragoons. 

Frank,  (laughing  as  he  turns  over  the  paper.)  You  allowed 
him  too  much  pocket  money,  Binnings. 
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Mrs.  L.  ^Ia-ifr  possible  P*  what,  your  obedient  model  of  a 
son? 

Bin.  Ah,  I  was  too  indulgent  to  the  rogue,  or  he  would 
never  have  behaved  so  badly.  But  what’s  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  looked  to  him  as  the  prop  of  my  old  age — Oh,  my  lady — 
Oh,  Mr.  Frank,  pray  help  me  !  What’s  to  be  done  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Take  my  advice,  Binnings,  leave  him  where  he  is, 
and  the  prodigal  son  will  soon  come  home  again,  jjffien  we’ll 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 

yon-think  sit?" 

Mrs.  L.  tCFnm  pretty  cure  of  it— ( glancing  aSMe  sofa.)-ii t~ 
^■isn’t  a  v o plan- ion-loti 1 1 1  c rr- ~  {checking  liefself.)  ”  Give 
me  that  letter.  (Binnings,  at  hack ,  l.  c.  gives  tier  the  letter.) 
Why,  there’s  no  post  mark,  {opens  the  letter.) 

Bin.  No,  ma’am,  it  was  brought  by  hand — the  servant  is 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

Mrs.  L.  (l.  c.)  It’s  from  Edward  Blandford — black  edge 
paper. 

Frank,  {up  r.)  Edward  Blandford? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  written  from  the  inn,  and  asking  permission 
to  come  and  call  upon  us. 

Frank,  {getting  up  from  the  sofa.)  What  a  notion!  asking 
permission  to  call — couldn’t  he  come  without  that  ?  but  he’s 
such  a  prig.  Never  mind — anything  for  a  change.  Of  course 
you’ll  ask  him  to  stay  dinner ! 

Mrs.  L.  Of  course  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind — it’s  clean 
against  the  articles  of  our  treaty. 

Frank  Oh,  you’re  not  going  to  stand  out  about  him — yoTT 
ean’t  call  him  company,  for  I’ll  take  an  affidavit  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  England  that  he’s  company  for  no  man, 
or  woman  either,  at  least,  under  ordinary  circumstances — and 
yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  don’t  know,  for  he’s  an  absurd, 
amusing  donkey,  too.  Nay,  come,  let’s  have  him. 

(Binnings  goes  apart  at  hack ,  l.,  and  takes  out  his  letter , 

_ which,  as  he  reads ,  he  shakes  his  fist  at.  _ _ . 

**"  {muttering  to  himself.) — Otri  Jack!  Jack! 

r  him. 


Bin. 


account,  my  dear  mother — I’m  sure  you  must  begin 


ather  dull  down  here.  Besid 


s^d  the  Blandfords  are  friends  of  Edith’s — 


ungrateful 


log  !  after  all  I’ve  done  for 

Mrs.  L.  {looking  first  at  FiJank,  and  then  at  Edi^ii  )  What 
io  you  say,  Edith  ? 

Editii.  Oh,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  me  whether  he  comes 
or  stays  away 

Frank.  Of  course!  we  don’t  care  about  it — wrapped  up 
entirely  in  each  other,  what  can  it  signify  to  us  ?  b|it  on  your 


to  find  it 


s,  as  lie’s  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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Mrs.  L.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  ask  him  to  dinner. 
But  stay,  I  forgot — his  letter  encloses  another  for  Edith. 

( observing  Edith  as  she  offers  her  the  letter. 

Editii.  Lor !  how  silly  of  him  !  what  must  he  be  writing  to 
me  for  ?  Give  the  letter  to  Frank — he’ll  read  it  for  me. 

Frank.  ( coming  down ,  c.)  Why,  you  surely  don’t  think  I’m 
jealous  of  such  a  fellow  as  that  V  No,  no  !  both  before  and  after 
marriage — perfect  confidence  !  ( to  Mrs.  Leveson.)  But  hadn’t 
you  better  o-o  and  write  your  invitation  ? 

Mrs.  L.|pes!  Come,  Edith,  you  must  write  the  note  for 
me.  (to  Binnings.)  Tell  the  man  to  wait. 

( crossing  behind  to  k.  d. 

Bin.  Yes,  ma’am! 

Exeunt  Mrs.  Leveson  and  Edith,  r.  u.  e. 

Frank,  (aside.)  I  have  got  rid  of  them  at  last.  Go  Binnings 
as  he  is  leaving  the  stage ,  l.  d.  1  e.)  Here,  Binnings !  (pointing 
to  a  door ,  l.  3  e.)  What  does  all  that  mean?  Come,  now,  your 
secret  ? 

Bin.  (l.)  Secret?  What  secret? 

Frank,  (r.)  None  of  your  nonsense,  old  gentleman — I  know 
you’re  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Bin.  At  the  bottom  of  what  ? 

Frank.  Oh,  I  see !  Secrets  worth  having  are  worth  paying 
for,  you  think.  Well,  that’s  reasonable — there’s  your  fee. 
(gives  him  money ,  which  he  deliberately  pockets.)  Now,  Doctor 
Binnings,  I’m  your  patient !  most  impatient  patient !  prescribe 
for  me  !  I  am  dying — of  curiosity.  ^ 

Bin.  Thank  you,  sir.  Pray  may  I  ask  what  are  your  com-/^ 
mands  ? 

Frank.  What,  after  you’ve  taken  my  money?  Refund,  you 
dog — refund.  What,  you  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this 
mystery,  eh  ?  You  deny  that  you’re  in  league  with  my  mother 
in  some  unaccountable  plot  ? 

Bin.  Mystery  !  plot !  As  I’m  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Frank,  I 
haven’t  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  you  mean. 

Frank.  Don’t  put  me  in  a  .passion,  Binnings!  Tell  me 
everything  P  out  with  it !  No  prevarication,  or  I’ll  assassinate 
you  with  one  of  your  own  corkscrews,  (shakes  him.) 

Bin.  Ah!  Mr.  Frank!  Sir!  Let  me  alone!  You’ll  strangle 
me.  How  can  I  tell  you  what  I  don’t  know  ? 

Frank.  You  don’t  know !  then  why  the  devil  don’t  you 
learn,  you  great  ignoramus,  you.  (shakes  him.) 

Bin.  Ah !  ah !  take  you  hand  from  my  throat,  or  you’ll 
suffocate  me. 

Frank.  Swear,  then,  to  ^Hry  and  holp-me-”-  to  find  it  all 
out !  Zounds !  I’m  not  in  the  humour  to  be  trifled  with. 

leading— D 
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Ecod !  he’s  as  mad  as 


Suspense  and  long  confinement  to  the  house  have  brought  on 
such  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  half  out 
of  my  mind. 

Brx.  (aside.)  Half  out  of  his  mind 
a  March  hare ! 

Frank.  Well !  will  you  help  me,  I  say? 

Bin.  How  can  I  help  you  while  you  go  ranting  and  raving 
about  the  room  like  this  ?  Why  don’t  you  explain  yourself? 

Frank.  You’re  right — come  here — do  you  listen  ? 

Bin.  (his  curiosity  getting  excited.)  Go  on,  sir. 

Frank.  A  few  days  back,  on  escaping  from  my  prison — 

Bin.  Meaning  u  this ~upai  Liu eirt  anrU’  the  society  of  your 
intended ! 

Frank.  Yes — I  may  well  call  if^s 
ike  a  turnkey  !  never  allc 


.so,  for  doesn’t  my  mother 


Avatcti  me  like  a  turnkey  !  never  afiovvs  me  to  be  a  minute  out 
of  her  sight.  If  I  propose  to  take  out  my  rod.  “  Edith  u  ill  for* 
'Qlib.idod-i  ”  or  strive  to  get  a  constitutional  in  the  park, 
“Edith.  nur.-l.igo1  u  i ill  flit;-.”  I  can’t  even  open  a  book  but  I  am 
bored  to  death  to  read  it  aloud — it’s  unaccountable  !  before  I 
was  engaged  to  her,  my  mother  never  could  bear  her,  and  now 
she  positively  seems  to  adore  her. 

Bin.  Well,  surely  that  doesn’t  annoy  you. 

Frank.  Eli  ?  no,  no — certainly  not — of  course  not — I’m 
delighted  at  that — naturally — but  where  was  I  ?  let’s  see — oh 
— on  getting  into  the  park,  near  the  avenue,  what  should  I 
nearly  tread  upon  but  a  miniature !  the  portrait  of  a  young 
lady !  the  most  enchanting — the  most  lovely  face  I  ever  beheld 
in  my  life. 

Bin.  Whose  was  it? 

Frank.  How  should  I  know  ?  that’s  exactly  what  I  want  to 
find  out,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  features  din’t  seem 
altogether  new  to  me — I  couldn’t  divest  myself  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  I  had  a  kind  of  misty  recollection  of  having  seem 
them  before. 

Bin.  A  trinket  of  your  mother’s,  very  likely. 

Frank.  Don’t  interrupt  me — hear  me  out — enraptured  with 
my  discovery — my  precious  treasure — I  did  nothing  but  gaze 

at  it  from  the  first  moment  I  picked  it  up  till  last  night,  when _ 

would  you  believe  it? — on  going  into  my  own  room,  I  saw  a  light 
1  burning  in  the  little  yellow  chamber  in  the  opposite  wing — 
k  Bin.  What^the  one  that  opens  into  your  mother’s  bed-room, 
and  communicates  by  another  door  with  the  next  room. 

^  (pointing  to  the  door ,  l. 

-- — 'F rank.  The  same  !  the  blind  was  up,  and  close  to  the  window 
. — the  light  shining  full  on  her  face,  stood  revealed  to  my 
*  ravished  eyes— my  portrait  come  to  life — feature  for  feature _ 


y 
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an  angel  of  loveliness — a  perfect  dream  of  beauty.  I  stood 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  straining  my  eyes  in  wonder,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  out  went  the  light,  and  the  vision  disappeared.  Was 
there  ever  anything  so  romantic  !  so  interesting !  so  exciting ! 

Bin.  AV  ill  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  you — very  respectfully 
— it  you  feel  sure  you’re  in  you’re  right  senses? 

Frank.  Well,  I  hardly  know — I  haven’t  slept  a  wink  all 
night,  and  I’m  determined  not  to  rest  till  I’ve  penetrated  the 
mystery  and  discovered  who  she  is. 

Bin.  And  suppose  all  this  should  come  to  the  ears  of  Miss 
Edith? 

Frank.  Don’t  be  absurd !  Why,  you  wouldn’t  have  the  ras¬ 
cality  to  peach,  would  you?  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  run 
away  from  her  ?  I  tell  you  I’m  sinking  fast  under  the  influence 
of  the  blue  devils,  and  I  won’t  be  balked  in  a  little  innocent 
amusement.  Think  of  all  I’ve  had  to  undergo  for  the  last 
month !  perpetual  rain  in  a  cursed  old  out ‘of*  the  way  country 
house,  in  the  very  height  of  the  London  season— subject  all  the 
while,  too,  to  an  intolerable  domestic  tyranny.  AY hat  mortal 
man  could  stand  it  ?  Come,  now,  you  must  contrive  me  an 
interview. 

Bin.  Air.  Loves  "n,  I  am  surprised  !  .'jurprinud  at  you, 

“  eirf1’  Such  behaviour  in  a  gentleman  in  your  position  aston  ■ 
iskes  me ! 

Do  — v-'rUh»  in  — All  nrnrn  ! — y^*; 

vmi  ■  i  )'  '  mu  1  ,  ,iy.  yn+t Vm. a.vijr/u 

I  jhr*,  to-*hii>  very  hour — a-p^-xi.. x t  Cemd  with,  a: '  )>;ld  hr---— 
■■Di'hht  1  enV.i).  yen  ogling  die  n ew  honieiiuiid  'cr, \j  the  d'?r 

**4joiW>3  yc'dn'dcy  y  - 

dL:r._  Wv.  IM'.nk-i — Sir,'  you  are  talking  to  a  i'up,, 

.  uYon  mvomrul — irnpostor.l — Xclft  old-^ypocriti  1 
‘ p  i'  rhi'ikJL  h.iv-Vf,  about — (wrriupcra.y  Eh 

Bin.  (stopping  his  mouth.)  Mr.  Frank  I — Fen?.,,  shame  i 

(jm ‘^4-  i i ~i ipudo*r#~y oung  dog — he’d  olander--hin  rr.rT 
-  "at Uw,  (tii-iu*{,)  J, ,i i  io4-griiciou.»> i  Suppose  my  mistress  were 
to  overhear  you ! 

Frank.  Suppose,  oh  virtuous  butler,  you  were  to  hand  me 
over  the  key  of  that  room,  (pointing  to  l.  d.)  It  has  been 
locked  all  day  !  Ah,  hesitation  !  your  key  or  your  life  !  you 
know  my  grip. 

Bin.  Keep  off,  sir— keep  off!  Your  mother  took  it  away 
from  me  last  night,  and  I’ve  seen  nothing  of  it  since. 

Frank.  The  deuce  she  did!  Then  I’m  convinced  there’s 
something  in  it !  Baffled  there,  then !  Stay— a  brilliant  idea ! 
My  mother  and  Edith  are  safe  in  the  drawing  room  over  their 
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letter — I’ll  climb  the  old  elm  that  grows  by  the  house,  and  try 
if  I  can’t  get  a  look  in  at  her  window  !  ( crosses  l.)  Binnings, 
as  you  wish  to  avoid  my  everlasting  wrath,  keep  the  coast  clear ! 
Pull  down  that  blind — and  if  your  mistress  or  Miss  Edith  are 
likely  to  surprise  me  in  the  park,  pull  it  up  again  for  a  signal ! 
Mind  !  He  runs  out  through  a  doorway ,  l.  1  E. 

Bin.  (pulling  down  the  blind.)  Was  there  ever  such  a  mad- 
brain  ?  Why,  I  go  in  danger  of  my  life !  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  the  old  one,  can  it  all  mean  ?  (he  listens.)  There’s  some 
one  in  the  next  room  !  Perhaps  I  can  get  a  peep  through  the 
keyhole ! 

(he  goes  softly  to  the  door  on  the  l.  3  e.,  and  as  he  is  about 
to  look  through  the  keyhole ,  he  draws  back ,  and  the  door 
opens.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Leveson,  and  Flora,  with  bonnet  on ,  l.. 

Mrs.  L.  (aside  on  entering.)  I  saw  my  young  gentleman 
run  past  the  window  ! 

Bin.  Bless  my  soul !  Miss  Flora  ! 

Flora.  Why,  Binnings,  do  you  take  me  for  a  ghost? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  Binnings,  her  papa  has  sent  for  her  home,  and 
so  she  has  come  to  stay  with  me  for  a  few  days  on  her  way ;  she 
arrived  last  night.  You  may  leave  the  room. 

Bin.  ( lingering  and  looking  towards  the  window.)  Have  you 
no  commands,  ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  L.  No,  none  at  all — you  can  go. 

Bin.  {sidling  towards  the  window.)  Perhaps  you’d  like  me  to 
draw  up  the  blind  before  I  go  ? 

Mrs.  L.  (c.)  No,  never  mind,  I  wish  to  be  alone. 

Bin.  (aside,  l.)  Here’s  a  pretty  fix !  If  they  find  him  out 
he’ll  half  murder  me!  (aloud,  sidling  towards  the  window.)  I 
think  you  had  better  allow  me  to  pull  up  the  blind.  It  would 
be  more  cheerful  for  you  ! 

Mrs  L.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Binnings? — leave  the 
room ! 

Bin.  If  you’d  only  permit  me — 

Mrs.  L.  Leave  the  room,  sir! 

Bin.  If  you  want  to  read  you  wont  be  able  to  see  with  the 
blind  down. 

Mrs.  L.  Then  I  can  pull  it  up  myself. 

Bin.  But  when  I.  can  spare  you  all  the  trouble — 

Mrs.  L.  Will  you  leave  the  room,  sir  ?  (Binnings  going , 
returns  on  tiptoe  towards  the  blind.) 

Flora,  {seeing  Binnings.)  Aunt,  he’s  not  gone. 

Binnings  finding  himself  detected,  runs  off,  L.  d.  1  e. 

Mrs.  L.  Tiresome  fellow  ! 
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Flora,  (r.)  What  does  all  this  mystery  mean,  aunt  ?  Why 
was  I  to  take  my  breakfast  in  my  own  room?  Indeed,  I’m  not 
tired. 

Mrs.  L.  Well  then,  you  can  take  your  run  in  the  park — the 
showers  are  clearing  off. 

Flora.  But  where  are  they  all?  That  cousin  of  mine  is 
never  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  L.  Oh,  you’ll  meet  him  at  dinner.  Perhaps  you  may 
happen  to  see  him  during  your  walk — if  you  do,  Florry,  just 
for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  endeavour  to  avoid  him,  and  if  he 
should  overtake  you,  be  sure  not  to  tell  him  your  name — I  want 
to  see  if  he’ll  recollect  you. 

Flora..  No,  that  I  won’t — what  a  capital  thought  of  yours  , 
I  hope  I  may  meet  him !  I’ll  lead  him  such  a  dance  !  Which  is 
the  way  out  into  the  park  ? 

Mrs.  L.  ( taking  her  to  the  door  at  the  back.)  When  you  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  turn  to  the  right.  Mind  you  play 
your  part  well. 

Flora.  Never  fear  me — he  shan’t  find  me  out.  I  loVe  a  bit 
of  fun  !  Exit ,  l.  d.  3  e. 

Mrs.  L.  ( watching  her  descend.)  Take  care  how  you  go ! 
Don’t  run  so  fast. 

Enter  Edith  with  a  letter  in  her  hand ,  it.  d.  3  e. 

Edith.  Oh,  here  you  are — I  have  been  looking  for  you. 
((jiving  Mrs.  Leveson  the  letter.)  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
read  that  letter — my  answer  to  Mr.  Blandford — before  I  send 
it  to  him  ;  I  wish  you  to  see  it. 

Mrs.  L.  ( having  opened  and  looked  at  the  letter.)  A  proposal 
of  marriage — upon  my  word  ! 

Edith.  Which  of  course  I  have  declined  at  once. 

Mrs.  L.  (aside.)  I’m  sure  I’m  very  sorry  for  it!  (she  reads1 
then  folding  up  the  letter.)  Well,  of  course  all  this  is  highly  flat¬ 
tering  to  Frank — but  stay,  we  are  interrupted  !  (she  puts  the 
letter  in  her  pocket.) 


Enter  Frank,  limping ,  l.  1  e. 


FRANk.  (l.)  The  house  is  haunted — haunted !  As  sure  as 
fate  there’s  a  spirit  is  in  the  house,  and  a  monstrous  pretty  one, 
too !  The  white  lady  of  Avenal  with  a  clean  pair  of  heels ! 

Edith,  (r.)  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Frank  (c.)  I’ve  been  taking  a  walk  in  the  park,  that’s  all 
— exercising  myself  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  and  have  fallen 
among  the  trees  upon  a  young  dryad  of  the  woods,  in  a  brown 
hat,  with  a  blue  parasol.  I  was  out  of  the  tree  like  a  shot ! 
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Frank,  (c.)  No,  no,  no!  Not  out  of  the  tree — I  mean  away 
I  started  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt  in  pursuit  of  my  little  Atalanta 
with  the  parasol,  but  finding,  after  a  long  run  for  it,  that  I 
was  gaining  on  her — laughing  all  the  while  ready  to  kill  herself 
— she  dodged  me  among  the  trees — now  here,  now  there,  now 
everywhere,  when,  as  the  deuce  would  have  it,  my  foot  slipped 
on  the  wet  grass  and  down  I  came !  before  I  could  get  up  again, 
drat  it,  she  had  got  out  of  sight  into  the  plantation — however, 
I  gave  chase,  and  just  as  I  was  making  a  sharp  turn  round  the 
clump  of  firs,  I  fell  into  the  arms — 

Edith.  Fell  into  the  arms ! — 

Frank.  Yes,  of  a  short  thick  young  man,  with  a  freckly  red 
face,  and  hair  to  match,  dressed  in  deep  mourning — otherwise 
known  as  Edward  Blandford — confound  him  !  I  wasn't  looking- 
for  him — that  is,  I  was  looking  for  him,  of  course.  On  our  way 
back  to  the  house  he  told  me  his  elder  brother  had  broken  his 
neck  in  a  steeple  chace,  so  that  explains  the  black  edged  paper. 
I  left  him  in  the  drawing-room.  (Edith  testifies  surprise .) 

Mrs.  L.  Plis  elder  brother  dead ! 

Frank.  Yes,  so  plain  Mr  Ned  has  now  become  Sir  Edward 
Blandford,  Baronet.  ( crosses  l.) 

Edith,  {aside,  r.)  And  I  have  just  refused  him  ! 

Frank,  (l.)  He  has  been  pumping  me  with  all  sorts  of 
unintelligible  questions  which  I  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of — something  about  his  hopes,  and  his  long  attachment. 
But,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me?  Surely  his  coming  here  just 
now  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  light  in  the  little  spare  room, 
and  the  lady  in  the  park  ? 

Mrs.  L.  ( c . — smiling .)  Well,  since  you  ask  me  the  question, 
it  is’nt  impossible,  though  I  can’t  tell  yet  how  it  may  all  turn 
out. 

Frank.  You  astonish  me  !  How  all  what  may  turn  out? 

Edith,  {aside.)  What  can  she  mean.  ? 

MRs^L.-_Comel  jis,  youVe  .  guessed  my  secret,  I’ll  take  you 
both  into  my  confidence.  You  must  know  I  have  for  a  long 
time  wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Edward  Bland¬ 
ford,  who  was  then  only  a  poor  younger  brother,  and  a  young 
protegee  of  mine  in  whom  1  am  greatly  interested. 

Frank.  That  angelic  creature  in  the  park? 

Mrs.  L.  Exactly. 

Frank.  What !  she’s  engaged — going  to  be  married? 

Mrs.  L.  Well,  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,  though  I  confess  just 
before  you  came  in  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  hopes  were  all  at  an 
end,  for  Sir  Edward,  mindful  of  an  early  attachment  to  Edith, 
has  written  her  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

Frank,  {eagerly.')  No !  Has  he  though  ?  Indeed ! 
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Mrs.  L.  Compose  yourself,  my  clear  Frank,  you  have  not 
the  smallest  cause  for  anxiety,  (looking  at  Edith.)  Edith  im¬ 
mediately  refused  him — with  a  constancy — a  firmness  of  affec¬ 
tion  to  which  I  am  most  happy  to  bear  witness. 

Frank.  Did  she?  Iam  sure  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  her. 

Mrs.  L.  So  you  see  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  my 
original  design,  and  as  Edward  is  now  rich,  and  has  come  into 
the  baronetcy,  he  is  not  very  likely  to  sigh  in  vain. 

Edith,  (aside.)  Really,  such  sordid  views  are  quite  disgusting. 

Mrs.  L.  You'see,  I  shall  have  an  excellent  opportunity,  after 
dinner,  of  bringing  them  together  in  the  drawing-room,  while 
you  and  Edith  are  billing  and  cooing  in  here,  or  wandering 
about  the  grounds,  you  know,  if  the  evening  should  be  fine. 
Nothing  cotdd  be  more  favourable  to  my  views,  could  it? 

Edith,  (aside.)  I  never  met  with  so  intriguing  a  character, 
in  all  my  life  ! 

Mrs.  L.  And  now,  my  dears,  that  Ihave  explained  everything, 

T  hope  you  will  second  me — I  hope  you  will  both  of  you  assist 
me  in  every  way  in  your  power  to  help  the  thing  on. 

Frank.  Psha  !  (Edith  tosses  he?'  head.) 

(Frank  turns  on  his  heel  one  way,  and  Edith  another.  They 
loth  throw  themselves  into  chairs  in  disgust ,  at  some  distance, 
from  each  other ,  hade  to  hack.) 

Mrs.  L.  (aside,  stealing  a  looked  them.)  Aha  !  the  plot  begins 
to  work  !  (aloud  )  I  am  going  to  the  drawing-room.  I’ll  deliver 
your  letter,  Edith,  (ci'osses  at  hack  towards  r.  d.  3  e.) 

Edith,  (slightly  rising  from  her  chair,  c.  as  though  she  would 
detain  her ,  then  checking  herself.)  Mrs — 

Mrs.  L.  (returning.)  Yes!  what  did  you  want ? 

Edith.  Me!  Nothing!  (aside.)  If  I  could  but  get  it  back 
again ! 

Mrs.  L.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  thought  you  spoke  to 
me.  (aside,  as  she  goes  oid.)  Happy  turtle  doves!  Dying  of 
love  for  one  another.  Now-for-Sir  Edwaial !  A, id  i.o  ;  rtr.vluvi.- 
I  can  make  of  him.  Exit  Mrs.  Leveson. 

(Frank  and  Edith  remain  for  some  time  silent . 

Edith,  (aside.)  After  that  unlucky  letter,  he  will  nevei 
seek  me  out  again. 

Frank,  (aside.)  Then,  that  exquisite  young  creature  is 
destined  for  another.  Alas!  and  so  am  I !  But  I  suppose  I 
must  break  this  silence  somehow  or  other,  (rising  and  going  to 
Editii.)  I  am  sure,  Edith,  this — the  great  sacrifice  you  have 
made  on  my  account — 

Edith,  (snappishly.)  Well,  what  could  I  do  less.  You  don’t 
regret  it,  do  you  ? 
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Frank.  Regret  it — quite  the  contrary — it’s  extremely  flat¬ 
tering. 

Edith.  Oh,  no  fine  speeches  !  See  how  you  repay  me  !  at 
the  very  moment  that  I  am  refusing  such  an  offer  as  few 
women  would  be  able  to  resist,  you  are  flirting  and  running 
after  every  forward  minx  that  accident  throws  in  your  way., 
~Frank7  Flirting !  T 

1  Edith.  Yes,  worse  than  flirting  !  Look  at  vour  behaviour 
this  morning  in  the  park,  which  you  had  the!  indelicacy  to 
Confess  to  my  face !  I  ' 

f  Frank.  Oh,  a  mere  pleas; 

1  mportance  to  that. 

Edith.  But,  what  can  I  expect  ? 

:-o  the  society  of  gentlemen !  arises.) 

Frank.  Oh,  now  you’re  getting  angry  ! 

because  I  have  hitherto  had  too 
lat  I  am  blind  or  indifferent  to  all 


ntry — you  wouldn1! 
I  have  beei 


attach  any 
accustomed 


ended  von  ?  _ 


Edith.  Do  you  suppose, 
nuch  pride  to  speak  of  it,  t 
l hat  surrounds  me  ! 

V.  Frank.  Why,  what  has  op _ 

Edith.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  perceive,  in  spite  of  her 
forced  civility,  that  your  mother,  in  her  heart,  detests  me !  That 
I  am  only  here  as  your  affianced  wife  on  sufferance  and  patron¬ 
age  !  subject  every  hour  of  my  life  to  some  new,  absurd  caprics 
from  her ! 

Frank.  Come,  come,  Edith  !  Abuse  me  as  you  like — say 
what  you  please  of  me,  but  not  a  word  against  my  mother ! 

Edith.  Oh,  indeed  !  What,  now  you  drop  the  mask  ?  Her 
bare  name  has  always  been  the  cause  of  strife  and  discord  ! 
but,  as  I  told  you  once  before,  you  must  choose  between  us — 
you  must  give  up  her  or  give  up  me. 

Frank.  These  are  hard  terms,  Edith.  Give  up  a  doting- 
widowed  mother ! 

Edith.  You  refuse  then  ?  after  all  the  sacrifices  I  have  made 

— after  I  have  stooped^— - - 

Frank.  Stooped !  Crake  care  how  you  reproach  me  with 


Them,  lest  you  make  me  suspect  that  you  repent  them. 

Edith.  This  is  downright  insult,  sir !  mere  insult !  But  I 
see  how  it  is,  for  your  own  base  ends  you  are  seeking  a  quarrel 
with  me. 

Frank.  Now,  Edith,  I  should  be  really  very  sorry — 

Edith.  No  apologies  !  I’ll  put  up  with  it  110  longer.  All  is 
ended  between  us — I’ve  done  with  you,  sir — I’ve  done  with 
you. 

Frank^ 
explain  ? 

Edith. 


(going  up  .  to  her.)  jEdith^  ■now,-  will -year  hear  me 


touch  uwt*’  Don’t  attempt  to  follow  me  ! 
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lyfaH  ^QjJ  -Pll.  put,  up  with  your  conduct  no- longer — I'll  hear  no 
more  of  your  explanations — I  have  quite  done  with  you,  sir — 
done  with  you !  Exit  r.  d.  3  E. 

Frank.  Oh,  well,  just  as  she  pleases  as  to  that — I  am  not 
going  to  break  my  heart  about  it !  It  is  all  very  fine  her  saying 
she  loves  me,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  she  takes  an  agreeable  method 
of  showing  it !  It’s  intolerable !  is  that  any  reason  why  she  should 
be  everlastingly  in  a  bad  temper  ?  Envious — angry — proud — 
jealous !  It  is  not  to  be  borne  !  things  cannot  go  on  like  tliis — 
it’s  impossible  !  We  must  either  get  married  or — (Flora  is  heard 
singing  to  the  pianoforte  in  the  next  room ,  l.  d.  b  e. — he  stands 
listening .)  Delicious !  the  voice  of  a  seraph  !  (he  goes  to  the  door.) 
Ah,  the  door  is  unlocked  !  ( he  gently  opens  the  door  a  little  and 
looks  in.)  There  she  is,  seated  at  the  piano !  all  youth  and 
sweetness  !  what  a  perfect  creature !  what  a  treasure  !  a-— 

peprh.ss  pearl  to-be^hrown-beibrfe  that  swim?,  Blandford !  .Qk, 
tj^I. uuiiliibiinier-thc  h.slsTTrriiiut  (about  to  enter.)  I’ve, a 
good  mind — no,  that  would  startle  her  !  Ha !  she  looks  this 
way. 

(he  retreats  from  the  door ,  which  is  slowly  opened  by  Flora, 
who  timidly  advances  a  step  or  two  into  the  room  on  tip-toe. 

Flora,  (aside.)  I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Frank. 

Frank,  (r.  c.,  seizing  her  by  the  wrist.)  I  have  you  now  ! 
(she  utters  a  faint  scream.)  Pray  don’t  be  alarmed.  Only 
promise  not  to  run  away  from  me  as  you  did  just  now  in  the 
park,  and  I  release  your  hand — on  parole,  (aside.)  Silent!  still 
she  remains,  (aloud.)  One  favour  more !  tell  me,  I  beseech  of 
you,  who  you  are  ? 

Flora,  (l.  c. — turning  her  head  away  to  hide  her  laughter.) 

I  mustn’t  tell  him ! 

Frank,  (r.  c.)  Are  you  angry  at  my  apparent  rudeness  that 
you  refuse  to  answer  me  ? 

Flora.  But  suppose  I  have  been  forbidden  to  tell  you — per¬ 
haps  you  can  guess,  (turning  her  face  full  upon  him.) 

Frank,  (looking  at  her.)  I  strive  in  vain  to  call  to  mind 
where  I  have  seen  you. 

Flora,  (aside.)  He  did  see  me,  then,  and  I  have  made  an 
impression.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  a  very  good  hand  at 
guessing. 

Frank.  All  I  know  of  you  is,  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet 
you  this  morning  ia  the  park,  and  impelled  by  an  irresistibl® 
fascination,  I  boldly  pursued  you  down  the  avenue.  Alas  !  in 
so  doing  I  fear  I  have  deeply  offended  you. 

F lora.  Is  it  possible  you  don’t  know  me  ? 

Frank.  Yes,  intimately — your  features,  but  I  am  ignorant 
of  your  name — this  lovely — this  enchanting  miniature — 

(talcing  out  the  miniature. 
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Flora.  My  likeness !  the  one  I  painted  for  your  mother — 
why,  how  did  you  come  by  it  ? 

Frank.  I  found  it  in  the  park,  and,  day  or  night,  it  has 
never  left  me  since. 

Flora,  (aside.)  He  is  making  love  to  me — how  very  nice  ! 
(aloud.)  I  am  afraid  my  aunt  will  be  very  angry,  but  I 
cannot  keep  her  secret  any  longer. 

Frank.  Your  aunt?  do  I  know  her?  who  is  she? 

Flora.  Why,  Frank,  your  mother! 

Frank.  What!  what,  are  you  Flora,  then  ? 

Flora.  To  be  sure  I  am  ! 

Frank.  My  Cousin  Flora? 

Flora.  Mind,  you  know,  I  didn’t  tell  you — you  guessed  it 
yourself. 

Frank.  What,  that  angel  at  the  window — that  lovely 
wood  nymph  in  the  park,  my  Cousin  Florry  Mackenzie  ? 

Flora.  Yes,  your  Cousin  Florry  Mackenzie — who  has 
known  you  this  age  and  more,  though  you  didn’t  know  her. 

Frank.  But  why  all  this  mystery  ?  why  haven’t  we  met 
before  ? 

Flora.  Well,  I  can’t  tell  you.  We  were  to  have  met,  you 
know,  at  the  ball  in  town,  but  you  never  came,  and  I  was  sent 
Lack  to  Mrs.  Buckram  again,  all  in  a  hurry,  the  next  day. 
Then,  too,  I  was  particularly  told  if  I  met  you  in  the  park  to 
try  and  avoid  you,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  tell  you  my  name — 
that  was  why  I  ran  away  from  you  more  in  sport  than  earnest, 
for  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  only  a  joke  of  my  aunt’s,  but  I 
begin  to  suspect  there’s  more  in  it  than  that. 

Frank.  Ah,  I  see  it  all  now  !  too  clearly  !  Oh,  Florry — 
Florry,  they  are  going  to  marry  you  to  Sir  Edward  Blandford. 

Flora.  Well,  I  don’t  care. 

Frank.  Don’t  care!  Yf\  itV  rdl  rrttirl- — rpo-iil  iv  plr.t 

Flora.  No,  because  I  won’t  have  him — I  don’t  know  him — 

I  never  saw  him — I’ll  tell  my  aunt  so  to  her  face — I’ll  write 
home  and  tell  papa  so  !  they  don’t  know  who  they  have  to  deal 
with.  Oh,  you’ve  frightened  me  out  of  my  senses.  Don’t  let 
them  do  it,  Frank — you’ll  protect  me,  won’t  you? 

Frank.  Yes,  that  I  will !  it’s  a  cruelty — an  infamous 
tyranny. 

Flora.  Isn’t  it  a  shame. 

Frank.  It’s  too  horrible  to  think  of!  Force  a  sweet,  innocent 
young  girl  to  marry  against  her  own  consent.  Zounds!  I’ll 
kill  him  first. 

Flora.  Oh.  no,  for  heaven’s  sake  ! 

Frank.  Yes,  I  will,  though  !  I’ll-  challenge  him  ! 

Flora.  No,  no,  Frank,  I  wouldn’t  have  you  do  that  for  all 
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the  world.  Only  just  go  to  him  and  tell  him,  that  I’d  rather 
not  have  him — that  though  I  don’t  know  him,  and  have  never 
seen  him,  I  hate  the  sight  of  him,  and  that  I  never  will 
consent  to  marry  him — no,  never  !  just  tell  him  this,  and  I  dare 
say  he’ll  listen  to  reason. 

Frank.  Yes,  I’ll  go  to  him  this  minute — I’ll  point  out  the 
wickedness-  the  madness  of  stich  conduct — I’ll —  But  tell  me, 
dear  Florry — if  I  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  reason — say,  may 
I  hope — will  you  deign? 

Flora.  Yres,  you  may — I  will. — But  here’s  somebody  coming 
— I  must  run  away  !  Exit,  l.  d.  1  e. 

Frank.  Why,  I  stand  here  like  one  entranced  !  such  artless¬ 
ness  and  beauty  linked  together  make  up  the  sum  of  all  earth 
has  to  offer  !  the  very  nature  I  fondly  hoped  to  meet  with,  but 
never  found  till  now — too  late  !  this  detestable  engagement — 
with  a  woman  who  looks  down  upon  me — with  a  woman  whom 
I  feel  that  I  can  never  love !  who  I  only  thought  I  loved ! 

Is  there  no  way  to  cancel  it  without  dishonour  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Leveson,  r.  d.  3  e. 

Ah,  you  are  come !  The  only  friend  I  have  to  talk  to !  to 
advise  with ! 

Mrs.  L.  Why  what’s  the  matter?  has  anything  happened  ? 

Frank,  (trying  to  recover  himself.)  No — nothing  that  I 
know  of.  What  was  I  going  to  say — where’s  Edith  ? 

Mrs.  L.  In  the  drawing-room  with  Sir  Edward — I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  explain  her  reasons  for  refusing 
him  in  person,  and  as  she  perfectly  agreed  with  me,  I  have 
destroyed  the  letter — but  I  am  afraid  you  are  jealous,  Frank. 
Perhaps  you’re  uneasy  at  her  being  alone  with  him.  Shall  I  go 
and  fetch  her  ? 

Frank.  No,  no,  I  want  to  speak  with  you — to  tell  you  I 
have  seen  my  cousin,  Flora ! 

Mrs.  L.  (r.)  Oh,  you  have.  Well,  did  you  recollect  her  ? 

Frank,  (l.)  No  !  but  having  once  seen  her,  I  am  never 
likely  to  forget  her.  My  fate’s  sealed  for  life !  This  marriage 
must  go  on  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Go  on?  Why  you  must  be  delirious — you  are 
surely  not  going,  after  Edith  has  only  just  refused — 

Frank.  Oh,  no !  I  see  there’s  no  way  out  of  it  without 
disgrace  !  My  honour  is  concerned — and  I  must  bow  my  head 
to  the  axe  that  cuts  off  all  my  happiness  !  I  must  marry  her, 
there’s  no  help  for  it — although  I  feel  I — I — I  love  another  ! 
there  it’s  out  now ! 

Mrs.  L.  Merciful  powers  !  ^  Can  I  believe  my  own  ears  ? 

Frank.  But  mind,  I  give  you  fair  warning!  I  shall  be 
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eternally  miserable  !  Nobody  will  suspect  my  secret — I’ll  bury 
it  deep — deep  in  my  bosom  ! — but  it  will  slowly  consume  me 
before  your  eyes !  and  I  shall  gradually  sink  into  an  early 
grave ! 

Mrs.  L.  Then  something  has  happened.  What  is  it  ? 

Frank.  You’ll  never  guess  it !  You  won’t  believe  me — and 
yet  it’s  as  true  as  that  the  sun’s  above  us !  I  love  her ! 

Mrs.  L.  Love  who  ? 

Frank.  My  cousin. 

Mrs.  L.  Impossible ! 

Frank.  I  love  her! 

Mrs.  L.  What,  “  to  distraction !  As  you  have  never  loved 
before,  and  never  will  again  ?  ” 

Frank.  Ah,  but  it’s  very  different  this  time — ’her  beauty  is 
the  least  of  her  attractions — compare  the  two  together.  Nature, 
trustfulness,  affection  on  the  one  hand — pride,  coldness,  on  the 
other. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  I  know  all  this  better,  much  better  than  you 
can  do,  and  I  once,  Frank,  vainly  hoped  to  make  Flora  your 
young  wife,  but  you  wouldn’t  see  her — I  thought  to  introduce 
you  to  her  at  the  ball — and  you  would  only  hear  of  Edith. 

Frank.  But  why  didn’t  you  insist — why  didn’t  you  exert 
your  authority  as  a  mother?  No,  no,  I  know  you  did  all  in 
kindness  for  the  best,  and  like  a  mad,  rebellious  fool ! — but  for¬ 
give  me  mother — help  me — save  me  ! 

Mrs.  L.  You  should  have  been  wise  in  time.  What  can  I 
do  now  ? 

Frank.  Then  nothing  remains  for  me  but — 

Mrs.  L.  But  what  ? 

Frank.  Charcoal — the  river — prussic  acid  ! 

Enter  Flora,  l.  1  e.,  who  runs  up  to  Frank  and  throws  her 

arms  round  his  neck. 

Flora,  (l.)  Then  we’ll  die  together — ers i  r  r 
“  pr  rh  other’s  ■awiwr—  Oh,  aunt,  you  to  turn  so  cruel,  who  have 
always  been  so  kind !  Take  pity  on  us,  do  !  Indeed,  I  never 
can,  nor  will  marry  anyone  but  Frank. 

Mrs.  L.  (r.)  What,  you  turned  rebel,  too?  Naughty, 
naughty  Florry ! 

Frank,  (c.,  taking  Mrs.  Leveson  aside.)  Mother,  you 
must  find  some  means  to  break  this  hateful  marriage  off,  or — 

Mrs.  L.  Oh,  fie,  for  shame,  Frank !  Wicked,  wicked 
Frank ! 

Frank.  What,  would  you  make  a  mock  of  me  ?  Would  you 
drive  me  to  my  fate  ? 
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Enter  Binnings,  r.  3  e.  and  r.  d.  holding  up  his  hands. 

Bin.  Oh,  my  lady!  Oh,  Mr.  Frank — Mr.  Frank!  Bearitf 
like  a  man!  Oh  dear — oh  dear!  Such  a  disgrace  has  fallen 
on  us  all !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you ! 

Mrs.  L.  Nevermind,  Binnings — let  us  have  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing — out  with  it  at  once. 

Bin.  Oh  lor!  oh  dear  !  I  happened  to  go  just  now,  unex¬ 
pectedly  into  the  drawing-room — oh  lor,  oh  dear  !  I’d  much 
rather  not  tell  you ! — and  there  I  saw  Sir  Edward  Blandford 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  a  kissing  Miss  Edith  !  (Mrs. 
Leveson  bursts  out  laughing ,  while  Frank  springs  across  the 
stage  and  embraces  Binnings.)  Keep  off,  sir — keep  off!  It 
wasn’t  my  fault !  How  could  I  help  it  ? 

Frank,  (r.  c.,  still  embracing  him.)  I’ll  make  your  fortune, 
you  rogue !  I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds !  I’ll  buy  off 
Jack ! 

Bin.  (r. — in  astonishment.)  What !  for  telling  you  your  mis¬ 
tress  is  false  to  you  ?  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  I  give  it 
up  !  They’re  all  mad  together ! 

Frank.  ( to  Mrs.  Leveson.)  But  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  did  you  bring  all  this  about  ? 

Mrs.  L.  (l.  c.)  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  I  discovered — 
what  I  dare  say  you’ll  be  ready  enough  to  believe  now — that 
Edith  was  most  disinterestedly  attached  to  Sir  Edward. 

Frank.  You  astound  me !  Why  you  told  me  she  had  refused 
him. 

Mrs.  L.  Ah,  but  that  was  before  she  was  aware  of  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother — so  all  that  now  remains  is  my  consent — 
that  is,  if  I  have  yours  ? 

Frank.  My  consent!  With  all  my  heart  and  soul — and 
I’ll  give  her  her  wedding  breakfast  into  the  bargain ! 

Flora,  (l.)  Oh,  then,  I’m  free!  (to  Mrs.  Leveson.)  And 
you  can  no  longer  insist  upon  my  marrying  a  man  I  don’t  know 
and  have  never  seen. 

Mrs.  L.  No,  Florry,  dear — you  shall  go  back  to  school 
instead. 

Flora.  Now,  aunt ! 

Frank.  ( crosses  to  l.  c.)  Not  if  my  pretty  cousin  would 
prefer  to  take  lessons  at  home — of  me.  ( they  talk  apart.) 

Bin.  ( r. — aside.)  She  had  better  not  make  too  sure  of  him 
yet.  (aloud.)  Ah,  my  lady,  if  you  had  taken  my  advice  at  the 
first,  your  son — 
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50  LEADING  STRINGS.  Act  3. 

Mrs.  L.  (r.  c.)  Might  possibly  have  enlisted  in  the  dragoons, 
Burnings?  (addressing  the  Audience.) 

“  To  point  a  moral,”  ere  the  play  we  end, 

Parents  and  guardians,  listen,  mark,  attend. 

Come,  learn  of  me  the  kinder,  gentler  way, 

T’enforce  the  child — as  fishers  take  their  prey. 

Never  strike  quickly,  but,  with  steady  hand, 

Still  slowly  winding,  lure  the  fish  to  land. 

Thus  from  obedience  pluck  the  thorn  that  stings, 

And  ever  keep  unfelt  your  u  Leading  Strings.” 

Binnings.  Mrs.  Leveson.  Frank.  Flora. 

B.  L. 

CURTAIN. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 
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Right.  Right  Centre.  Centre.  Left  Centre.  Left. 

FACING  THE  AUDIENCE. 
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Line  22  for  so  can  read  so  you  can 
„  4  for  as  as  read  as 

„  8  for  buttening  read  buttoning 

„  2  for  be  listened  to  read  listen  to 

„  31  for  neice  read  niece 

,,  7  for  angel — of  read  angel  of 

„  23  for  manners  read  manner 

,,  4  for  waiting  maid  readlady’s  maid 

,,  32  for  shat  read  that 

,,  2  for  see  me.  read  see  me — 

,,  35  for  Miss  Forry  read  Miss  Florry 

„  13  for  my  ady  read  my  lady 

,,  12  for  am  ever  I  read  am  I  ever 

„  6  for  you’re  read  your 
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